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Ferrie as French literature is in Memoirs, the 
incidents which distinguished the reign of Louis 
XIV. have furnished materials for a greater 
number, than those of any other'sovereign. The 
unusual length of his sway, commensurate almost 
with his- life, the important events that took 
place throughout Europe, the splendour of his 
conrt, and the rapid progress of his subjects in 
commerce, literature, and the arts, have naturally 
excited in after times a strong interest in the 
transactions which marked his annals, Friends 
and foes have pourtrayed the character of this 
proud monarch; the former representing him 
asthe friend of letters and the patron of the 
arts; the magnificent sovereign who covered 
France with palaces, and spread its influence to 
the remotest corners of the globe ; who colonized 
Canada and Louisiana ; conquered kingdoms in 
Hindostan, while he seated one of his grandsons 
on-the throne of Spain and the Indies ; by his 
ams and policy overawed the comijiemt) of 
Europe. . The latter, on the other hand, 
him up as a selfish, tyrant, who trod under ‘foot 
the few remaining liberties of his people; who 
oppressed the great mass ef the nation to main- 
tain the Asiatic pomp of his court, or to support 
unjust aggressions upon yHeighbduring states ; 
who insulted eyery foreign government by his 
insolent intérférence with theig affairs, while he 
drove into exile the most indagtriaus portion of 
his own subjects, through his digotry and into- 
lerance. There is so muéh tfuth in both views 
of his character, that it-wowld be difficult to de- 
cide whether he were more deserving of praise 
or. of,animadversion. “As an absolute monarch, 
he had the natural vice of his station—he was 
fond of war and conquest ; and the rapid advance 
which France then made in manufactures and 
commerce, as well as in extent and power, gave 
him ample opportunities of lording it over his 
neighbours, He was intolerant, particularly 
during the Jatter part of his reign, but in that he 
followed the almost universal-spirit of his age ; 
while, on the other hand,-he protected men of 
letters, patronized the arts, and, by his example 
and fostering* care, made his era the Augustan 
age of French literature, For his munificent 
patronage of letters, he is entitled to the highest 
Praise, because it sprang from the impulse of his 
own mind. The canals which he opened ; the 
magnificent roads which he caused to be formed 
throughout his king 3; the splendid buildings 
with which he adorned the capital; the palaces 
he built at Versailles, Fontainbleau, Compiegne, 
Marly, Seeaux, and other laces ; the manufac- 









aes fee au of his subjects, which he 
ised to the highest pitch of prosperity ; are all 
sufficient proofs that, if his Seateion aie not 
free froth great and glaring abuses, there still 
remained such amass of good effected, that he 
cannot be. justly refused the title of a mighty 


g|have been most severely blamed by historians. 


mea 


have excited still greater interest on account of 
the weak and wavering policy of his predecessor, 
and the indolent, voluptuous, and disgraceful 
reign of bis grandson, Louis XV. Compared 
with either of these, he was a good, as well as a 
great prince. His persenial worth and talents 
must have ‘been considerable, since he attached 
to himself so many sincere and devoted friends 
during the whole period of his reign ; and how 
much soever the measures of his government 
have been attacked by his contemporaries—and 
all Europe was arrayed — him in his latter 
days—a sovereign who obtained an ascendancy 
throughout the world, as much by his personal 
influence as by the terror of his arms, must have 
assuredly possessed no ordinary qualities of 
head and heart. 

One of the favoured few who enjoyed his con- 
fidence and friendship was the author of the 
Memoirs before us. The Marquis de Dangeau 
was the very beau ideal of a courtier. Admira- 
tion of his royal master did not appear in him to 
be the result of policy or habit, but of deep- 
rooted conviction of the worthiness of the object. 
It is this open, naive, and sincere worship of 
his patron, that gives these Memoirs a peculiar 
charm, as they contain an undisguised state- 
ment of those very events of his reign which 


Louis was to him the mirror of graee, the model 
of taste, and the light of reason. The inique 
corté of Madame de Sevigné*was to Dangeau the 
cour des Dieuz, -From #he regularity with 
which’ the Diary bas. beeg kept, it would appear 
that thé courtly annalist was unwilling that a 
single day of hig. life should lapse “ without a 
line.” During a residence of thirty years at the 
most splendid court that France or Eurepe ever 
witnessed, ‘He diligently noted down every inci- 
dent as it Occurred ; the most minute as well as 
the most important ; the most trifling particulars 


feeling. ‘We have memoirs by various writers 
of differeft portions of the reign of Louis XIV., 
with intiumerable volumes of political discussion 
concerning the policy ‘he adopted ; but we have 


which.occurred, and of the individuals who made 
the most prominent figure at court, than in Dan- 


gether original. 


As each event that occurred during the author’s 
residence at court is noted-down at the time it 
happened, and is closely connected with others, it 
is difficult to quote from the diary his short state- 
ment of events, unconnected with their causes 
and consequences. We shall first notice his ac- 
count of the arrival of James II. in France :— 

‘“*M. de Seiguelay entered the king’s apart- 
ment, who was still in bed, and brought him 
letters from M. de Laugtri, who arrived on 
Tuesday morning at Calais, brmging with him the 
Queen and the Princeof Wales, whom the King 
had entrusted to him on Sunday or Monday even- 
ing; this plan had been im agitation for a fort- 
night. Lord Powis, husband of the gouvernante, 
had secretly brought the prince from Portsmouth 
to London, and had hidden him in a poor-house 
in the suburbs ; above sixty persons, whom it 
was impossible not to entrust, were in the secret. 
The King of England retired to rest with the 
queen on Sunday as usual, and made her rise an 
hour afterwards to confide her to M. de Lauzun, 
who was waiting for her at the door of the 
chamber ; he assisted her into the coach, and 
they then proceeded to fetch the Prince of Wales, 
with his nurse and rocker. They had relays of 
horses as far as beyond Gravesend, when they 
embarked on board a yacht belonging to M. de 
Lauzun ; the captain did not know who his pas- 
sengers were, and even M. de Lauzun, who had 
with him an Englishman to explain the commands 
issued by the captain of the yacht, was ordered 
by the King of England to fofward him, in case 
he should wish to make any shanceuvres contrary 
to their interitién of landing at Calais, or atsome 
other Fren¢h *port.-, Saint Victor, who had all 
along beén in the setret, hag@ftllowed the coach 
alone upén horseback. Lerd Powis and his lady 
had preceded them, and joined the queer in the 
yacht, in which thé queen was coneealed in ‘the 
hold, carrying the Prince of Wales in her arms 


of etiquette, and the most interesting seenes of|like a parcel of dirty linen. The ehild never 


cried; neither in the coach nor in the-yaeht ; all 
was conducted in the happiest and most admir- ° 
able manner. The queen upon arriving at Calais 
would not permit any honours to be shown ber. 


no where a more curious record of the transactions|'M. de Lauzun informs the king that the King of 


England had commanded him not to place the 
queen in any hands but his, and that it was very 


geau’s Memoirs. The occupations and amusé-|unfortunate he could not execute this order, not 
ments of the court have never been hitherto}havisig permission to present himself before his 
so fully described ; and notwithstanding the nu-| majesty. ‘The king answered him with his own 
merous memoirs that treat of the same period,|hand, “wrote him a most condescending letter, 
there is a great deal of interesting matter in|and permits him to return to court.” “ The king 
these volumes which appear to'us to be alto-| has sent éne of the gentlemen in ordinary to the 
Amongst the novel matter, we} Queen of England, to congratulate her upon her 
may merely notice, en, passant, very ample de-|safe arrival, and his majesty -will immediately 
tails of the arrival of James II. in France, his| send off carriages, guards, and ail;the necessary 


proceedings, character, -and ‘conduct ; his illness] attendants for the service of the queen. Vin- 


cession ; 


and death, with the generous hospitality of Lewis|cennes is furnishing for her reception ; the first 
to his family ; the proceedings adopted against| minister heads the household, as his father did 
the Protestants after the revocation of the Edict| before on-a similar occasion, when they went to 
of Nantz; the accession of the grandson of Lewis|meet the late Queen of England.” 
to the throne of Spain, with the war of the suc-| received the intelligence that the King of Eng- 
the state of the Court after Marl-|land arrived yesterday at Ambleteuse in good 
borough’s victories; the misery of the people, |health. 
occasioned by exorbitant taxation and a disastrous|one of his gentlemen to carry the news to the 
war; and the -last illness and death of Lewis} Queen of England, who had reached Beaumont. 


“ The king 


His majesty immediately despatched 








and able sovereign, - The affairs of his time, too, 


himself, 


She was at. prayers when M.Je Premier arrived 





to annoupce the happy tidings, 
pletely forgot her misfortunes, that she Tifted 
her hands and eyes to heaven, saying: ** How! 
happy Lam!” An hour before this, we had pre- 
sented the king’s and the dauphiness’s compli- 
ments to her, and, upon our return ito her house, 
found her transported with joy. It is impossible’ 
for any oue to appreciate more than she does the 
king’s attentions to her; and she is extremely 
satisfied with the reception she has everywhere 
met with on her road. The king orders M. le 
Premier to set off immediately from Beaumont, 
in order to meet the King of England. Monsieur 
and Madame despatched the same orders to 
Mesars, Chatillon and de la Rougére, who had 
been deputed by them to pay their compliments 
to the queen, The king, after dinner, set off in 
his coach, accompanied by Monseigneur and 
Messieurs, and proceeded to a place called Cha- 
ton, whete he awaited for the Queen of England, 
who arrived, about a quatter of an hour ‘afier- 
wards, As-soon as her carriage approached, the 
king, Monseigneur, and Monsieur alighted. ‘The 
king stopped the carriage immediately preceding 
the queen’s, in which was the Prince of Wales, 
whom the king embraced, During this, the 
Queen of England descended from her coach, 
and complimented the king with expressions full 
of gratitude, both on her own account, and on 
that of the king, her husband. The king replied, 
that he was rendering her a melancholy service 
upon this occasion, but, that he hoped the°time 
would come, when he would be of more essential 
use to them. The king had with him his guards, 
his light horse, and his musqueteers, and was 
accompanied by all his courtiers. The king got 
into the queen’s coach, as did Monseigneur and 
Monsieur ; this had been arranged the preceding 
day ; it was on this account, that she was ac- 
companied only by Lady Powis, and Signora 
Anna Vittoria Montecucallé, an Italian lady, to 
whom she is very partial. They alighted at the 
chateau of St,, Germain, which was magnificently 
furnished, and where every possible accommo- 
dation hadbeen provid@d for the Prince of 
Wales,” 3 

| An the prbtrected negotiations that led to the 
tugaty of Ryswick, Lewis was required by the 
allies  send/James IT. out of France ; but it is 
said (“¢ thag he wonld Jisten to no propesition of 
the. kind, “always observing that they were un- 
fortunate persons to whom he had given an asy- 
lung he trulyconsidered them as ‘his friends, 
and -he would not send them away from 
him; that they .wete. sufficiently to ‘be pitied, 
without dacreasing) their misfortunes. ‘Tlieir 
Britaanic Majesties wilt, therefore, continue to re- 
side nt St. Germain. The King had the delicacy 
to order the leader’ of the music’ at) mass not 'to 
haye. any thing sung:.in. reference. ‘to ‘the peace, 
out of regard to the King of England.” ; 

The-bebaviour of James ‘at his: last moments 
is thus deacribed :— ' 

‘: King James is very ill: it is not thought 
he can recover; he is no longer in a state to 
think ef-going to Fontainbleau, so that there 
will. be more room for, the courtiers. ‘The poor 
King is dying like a saint, and the unhappy 
Queen ig in great affiction. The King went to 
St. Germain at two o'clock to see the King of 
Kagland, who was vety desirous, of seeing ‘his 

ajesty before hig death, The King found the 
King of. .Bogland:a Jittle. better; but it as not} 
thought he can: last. long. die spoke.to the 
Prince of Wales ‘his son. with much piety and 
firmness, telling him, that however splendid:a 
crown. may appeat, there comes.a time when it 
is quite indi ; that there ie-mothing to. be 
loved but God, nothing to. be desired but: eter- 












whom ’ 
desires'to' be buried in the church of St.Ger-. 
main, ‘without any mp, and like the poor.of, 
the’ ‘parish. The por ing had~sent in the 
morning for the ce of bow. to whom he 
said,’ Approach, my son; I have not seen you 
since the King of Fence made you king (al- 
luding to Louis’s premise of recognising him :) 
never forget the obligations which you and me 
have to him ; and remember that God and re- 
ligion are always to be preferred to all tempo- 
ral.advantages.’ He then relapsed into his le- 
thaygy, from which no remedy could rouse him, 
Whenever he has an interval of quiet, be speaks 
with a degree of piety and judgment that edifies 
every one ; he seems even to speak more rationally 
than before his illness.” 

Louis the Fourteenth appears to-have been ex- 
tremely affable to his courtiers, and to have 
merited the strong attachment felt towards him 
by his subjects, at least till he fell under the in- 
fluence the . bigotted Maiutenon, and. her 
ghostly satellites, fathers Le Tellier and La 
Chaise, We'shall conclude our present notice of 
these memoirs by quoting an incident illustrative 
of his character, and a few other miscellaneous 
paragraphs of ove ‘yeas, taken at random, which 
will serve to exhibit the character of the work, 

*¢'The Marquis de Bedmar (the Spanish am- 
bassador) is charmed with the king and hisman- 
ners, and delighted at seeing the joy of all the 
courtiers. The Spaniards saw, with much 
pleasure, the king at dinner, and the familiarity 
of master with the courtiers, which only 
tends to increase our respect, After dinner the 
king went out walking, when he ordered the 
courtiers to put on their hats, a condescension he 
habitually manifests ; the Spaniards were a little 
surprised at it, and the king said to them: 
‘ Gentlemen, no person ever appears covered in 
my presence ; but in my walks I wish those who 
follow me not to take cold.’ The Marquis de 
Bedmar said to him, ‘ Ah! sire, I wish the 
King, my master, (Lonjs’s grandson, who had 
just then been deqlaréd King of Spain,) I wish 
the king had heard that.’ 

** 1698, Jan. 6th.---The King would not keep 
twelfth-night at Versailles, as he has sometimes 
done in preceding years, on account of the great 
number of ladies whom he considered himself 
obliged té invite ; he took the trouble to make a 
list of those who might reasonably claim the 


en apprehensive of -his--being..con- 
executed in n» 


they iad’ redeived 6 many favours, Hey » *Arprit20th.--The abbé de Froulay, unele tothe 


/count-de Tessé, died at Paris; he was very old, 
This-abbé de Froulay was a priest, and count'de 
Lyon, a good kind of man, not deficient in talent 
or learning, but quite an original, and one of the 
greatest gourmands in: France, even to the tine 
of bis death. He always walked ‘from-prefer- 
ence, and had chambers and linen in every part 
of Paris, that he might change when ‘he féltwe- 
casion, for he perspired exceedingly, and was 
large and corpulent. In the summer time, ‘he 
went without small-clothes in his cassock. One 
of the chorister boys, who discoyered this circum- 
stance in a church where he frequently said mass, 
was mischievous enough, while robing him in the 
sacristy, to pin the lower part of his-shirt.te:the 
bottom of the alb, which at the ceremony‘of rais- 
ing the host, produced.a most ridiculous effect, 

‘* 24th.---The King took the divexsion -of 
hawking in the plain of Vesiné; the: King.of 
England and the Prince of Wales were.there; but 
the Queen pf England was'not present ; “shesbas 
been indisposed for some Gays past: ‘thailame 
and madame la duchesse were on horseback..//A 
blackskite was taken, and the King issued an or- 
der for six himdred francs for the head falconer ; 
he gives'this sum. every. year for the: first: black 
kite that.ia taken. in. his. presence ;. formerly. he 
gave the horse on which.he rode,,and his mornt 
ing-gown. Last year he gave the same.sum.fog 
4 kitetaken in the presence-of the dukede Bours 
gogne, but he caused to.be inserted in the orden, 
that it was not to be tnken as a precedent, it.ber 
ing necessary that the King should, be preseat,.,; 

"* May 7th,---The marshals. of France. sens 
tenced a captain of dragoons,, named. Aubri,.ta 
fifteen years’ imprisonment, for having. whippedy 
with rods, one of his fellow captains, with. w 
he had a quarrel, and:whom he thus. sted 
in the morning while in bed: this was-considers, 
ed as a species of assassination. 3 

“ Aug, 20.---Marly, The parliament of Dijon 
has condemned to the stake a curate of Seurre, 
accused of the/@ryots of Molinos, and of having 


Ja Combe. ; 


it évery month, on. the:last day of,the moon,’ 


English. 





honour of eating with him, which ted to 
four hundred and seven, and there are still some 
omitted ; he told us, that in this number of la- 
dies, there were more than two hundred whom 
he could: by no means dispense with inviting, 

** March 17th.--The marquis de Novion, a brig- 
adier of infantry, has absented hiniself from Panis, 
and is believed to have quitted the Kingdom ; ‘he is 
accused of having, a month ago, caused the nose 
of a knight of Malta, named Saint Génie; ‘to be 
cutoff, It is said that they were both in loye 
with madame du Belloy, and that this'lady was 
insulted by the knight, which was the ‘cause of| 
this ‘cruel act of vengeance. Madame du Belloy 
has appeared before the judges; it is thought, 
however, that she is mnocent, and will therefore 
he acquitted. p 


accomplice of the petson who éut off the nose 
the chevalier de ‘Saint Génie. 





nity: that he should alweya remember to he- 


{eer : 
F vee oN 


eee, é 


‘Aug, 24.+--Versdilles.. The/council of state}, 
condemned to death aman named Byoxsart, an}, Co 


Before’ he’ was} * 


hanged, he was put ‘to the torture; and it ap-|” 
pears, from what he stated, thut it was the tuar-| © 
quis de Novion who caused the criine to be com- 
mitted, in order to avenge @ lady, The marquis, 


Thoughté'on'an Itustrious Exite, with other Poems. 


Tondon “1895.” Longman and Cox 
Mr. Boyd is so inveterate ah anti-papist that he 
alindst déifies Buona because he was a friend 
to toleration, and would not permit the Pope 

nor, any one else) to exercise an authonty in 

ance. He is ‘the illustrious exile, and we 
aré somewhat surprised by the following suppo- 
sitions concerning him. 

“’ The Lord perchance, with some mysterious charm, 
Hath fenced thy life from foes, thy steps from harm, 
And sent thee forth his mandates to perform, 

Robed im the terrors of his fearfrl storm. 

Perchanee, the heavenly hosts unwearied spread ay! 

Their wings, like ram, round thy honored head; 

Their-glittering banners o’er the Alps unfar!’d, 
ndled.the wonder of the gazing wer ; 

te s fane; from Alexandria’s coast 

d rejoicing Gallia's proudest boast : 


M stood, 
and tie faienish flood » 
St eeken 


J 
rs, 
*s isle their arms angelic 
the chief w 








And i! theth ; Sreaweate, aA 

wy the pe > ; 

8 wateh Helena’s shore, ......)) | 
"ie the perchance, when vail years have passed 

Above the to at ; 





fortunately for him, is out of ‘the kingdom, but 


Po pon oe 








eT rell 


fallen into great abominations, .This,curate was,, 
ne intimate with’ madame de Guyon and father. 


‘* Dec. 1.---The king took medicine ; he takes, 


So much for gleanings asthe example of ene, 
year, and for the first o: Dangeau’s volumes, ,, 


By Hugb Stuart Boyd, Esq. 8vo. pp. 54. 
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mayest picree the deep, the . 
Tae he set rm be et Rome:"* des 
did not -himiself think 
‘sardinnenogels bad. any thing -to do. with him 
i Atom 3 at the-latter of 
which his-bona fide guardian, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
poner in. quite oppesite colours. As for 
dhischance of advent “ at last,” to drive the ser- 
pents from Rome, which he plundered sufficient] 
ja bisaeturalfiesh, we can only say that we doubt 
. di ng! q - 
ao he oe of this poem (which is however 
short): is to our mind in very bad taste and feel- 
jng; and. we shall only copy from it, as a proof, 
the covcluding Epitaph on Napoleon :-— 
“ d, 
(oeeatnn Chraten oy = Haseena confined ; 
whom the Gospel’s liberty was given, 
wheworship God, beneath the cope of heaven.” 
 Monody-on the late Wilson is infi- 
nitely seperior both in subject and treatment. We 
givethe last lines as a pleasing though melan- 
le : 
pr a the vallies smile; the zephyr breathes : 
lillied hand the blooming plain inwreathes, 
jant : Cynthia fills her silver horn ; 
purple robe the glittering stars adorn : 
‘You «torious sun i!tumes retu morn, 
‘ith beams unquenched ; but on. our wistful eyes, 
beam, O Lowry, never more will rise! 
power alone, who bade the world to be, 
Gan raise another, wise and great like thee !” 
There are also some shorter pieces, chiefly trans- 
latiotis; amd two or three in Greek, which re- 
itinds’us that we never paid our respects to Mr, 
Boyd's translation of The Agumemnon of Zschy- 
lis This is prose translation; and tolerably 
céfrect and literal. “Mr. Boyd has ventured to 
dissent (Without presumption) from some of Dr. 
Bidmfiela’s readings; but our opinion of that 
Want Commentator, is too plainly expressed in 
the’ fitst “article in our last Lite Gazette, to 
perinit us’ to actjuiesce in Mr. Boyd’s preference 
forthe tonimon editions in these puints. Potter, 
nd doubt, flowrished over some passages in ALs- 
chylus, and showed completely how impossible 
if to render a Greek (orsany foreign) tongue 
inté Etiglish verse ; especially so difficult an au- 
thor as Zschylus: and Mr. Boyd: has as cer- 
tainly given a version which may familiarize 
general English readers with the meaning of the 
iginal. But he is often inelegant, and we 
know nét such words as ‘‘ dreariment,” “ con- 
trarious,”” “« éfflorescency,”” ‘ hardiment,” &¢. 
&e; Thereis, névertheless,considerable erudition, 
atid othiér good qualities to recommend his trans- 
lation to notice. 
*Pablished by Messrs, Longman and “Co. about two 
yeuts ago, Bvo. pp. 78. 
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SS — ee 
A Critical Enquiry regarding the real Author of 
the Letters of Junius, proving them to have been 
toritten by Lord Viscount Sackville. By George 
Coventry. London 1825, 8vo.pp. 382. 
TwovGH strong’ in some points, we never felt 
convincéd by the volume’ which attempted to 
fix thé’ authorship of Junius on Sir Philip Fran- 
as; and yet until the présent’ argument ap- 
peated, it was certainly the best supported hy- 
pothesis upon this mysterious. subject. Me 
Coventry has, however, made out an i 
stronger ‘case : a case, indeed) in which if we 
deem a few particulars irreconcilable with the 
general issue, orrather, we sliould say, not quite 
agreeing with it, there is still so powerful ‘a 
ody of evidence; moral, circumstantial, and 
direct, that ‘itty ‘almest impossible not to come 
to the. same conclusion. with the author, and 
pronounce » Lerd' George Sackville, afterwards 
Lord, George Gétinaine and: Viscount Sackville, 
to be the writer of the Letters of Junius. 
kt appears t& is tobe! 


JOURNA 





investigation ;—that he was o! rank. of dife, 
which we never , in our mind, separate 
from the authorship. of these Jetters, and which 
6 an essential want on, the part of Sir Philip 
Francis ;—and that, above all, he had a sufficient 
cause for the bitterness of hatred which is dis- 
played by the anonymous writer, It is also re- 
markable that Junius abhorred the very same per- 


'Y}sons who must have been obnoxious to the ani- 


mosity of Lord George Sackville, for the share they 
took in his disgrace, in consequence of his conduct 
at Minden ; and that the periods of his political 
falls and risings agree with the times of Junius’s 
publicity and silence. Upon the similarity of 
hand-writing we are not inclined to. lay much 
stress ; but even on this score the resemblance 
is sufficiently strong. 

Having said 'so°*much upon the leading fea- 
tures of the question, which we think will re- 
commend the perusal of the work itself to every 
one interested iv it, itis not our purpose to follow 
the entire thread of Mr. Coventry's reasoning, 
or to’ dissect his particular propositions, we 
shall merely offer one or two observations on 
passages which have caught our attention, 

Cumberland’s whole character of Lord George 
Sackville is at war with the ideal. character 
which eyery reader of Junius’s Letters must 
form of that individual: He draws him through- 
out the greater part of his life, as being benevo- 
lent, gentle, and feeling. ‘‘ Truth,”’ says he, in 
one 2 where he alludes to Lord George's 
intention to challenge the Marquis of Carmar- 
then, ‘‘ truth obliges me to confess, that the 
friend of whom I am speaking, though possessing 
one of the best and kindest hearts that ever beat 
within a human breast, was with difficulty di- 
verted from resorting a second time to that 
desperate remedy, which modern empirics have 
prescribed for wounds of a peculiar sort, often- 
times imaginary, and always to be cured by 
patience.” - 

Now it is hardly'in human nature to suppose 
that such a heart and disposition as this belonged 
to Junius!! Even the stigma of cowardice was 
insufficient to sting and goad it to that invete- 
rate and rancor6dus persecution, not only of 
principals but of co-laterals in the injury, which 
we see in every page of this malignant and 
felentless writer. ‘The tender mercies of a 
Junius are indeed difficult to imagine. 

One of the strongest incidents on the other 
side is an interview and reconciliation sought 
by Lord Sackville, on his death-bed, with Lord 
Mansfield. How he had needed this as asol- 
dier and a politician is by no means obvious: how 
much it might have been wanted to sooth his 
last moments as the couscious author of Junius, 
we have no occasion to show. This matter 
altogether, as, related by Cumberland, is. very 
curicus;, and we, shall quote as much of Mr, 
Coventry’s work as will serve to illustrate it. 

“« Cumberland was evidently,” he says, ‘ en- 
trusted with some secrets, which he was bound 
in honour;not to, disclose, one instance in parti- 
cular,. ‘ Wlrat that instance was,’ he observes, 
“he needed not to have explained to me, nor am 
I careful to explain to any.’ His remarks, are 
frequently. couched in. mysterious language: in 
another place, when speaking of Junius---‘.] 
never heard,’ sayshe, ‘that my friend Lord 
George, Germain was, among the suspected au- 
thors, til, bymay af jest, he told me so not many 
days before his.death ;, I did not want him to dis- 
avow it, for there,could be, no occasion to dis- 
prove an absolute impossibility.’ 

‘* The opi ion Cumberland entertained of Ju- 
nius was in direct contradiction to the apparent 
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disaww it. One would have Woughi thre ». 8 
the vreater occasion, that he mivht have beea 
\convinced the suspicion was diess. I main- 
tain, that it isimpossible for any one te read this 
extract, without being forcibly struck with the 
circumstance of a dying man introducing the sub- 
ject voluntarily, when he had never before hinted 
it to him during a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance. ' 

‘* Cumberland asserts it was said in a joke; 
but every one who has been brought on a bed of 
sickness, or attended a friend or relation on such 
an occasion, must subscribe with myself in opinion, 
that this is not a time for joking. It appears, 
therefore, that Cumberland was unwilling to 
into particulars with his noble friend, from the 
cause previously stated, Resolutions, however 
strongly made when health and strength are be- 
stowed apon us, seldom or ever pass the confines 
of the grave. The soul, preparing to unfetter 
itself from every earthly tie, strives to leave its 
tenement pure and unshackled, that it may ap- 
pear in the presence of its Maker robed in white : 
so that all sublunary avd temporal affairs, which 
at one time seemed to possess interest and im- 

rtance, cease to te as mysteries. Lord 

ackville confessed to his friend, that ‘ the time 
was come, when he could have no temptation to 
disguise and violate the truth, a much more aw- 
ful trial was now close at hand, when he must 
suffer for it, if he did.’ 

‘* Tn this frame of mind, alive to his situation, 
and feeling that the lamp of life, which for some 
time had been burning dim, was now nearly ex- 
tinguished, he enquired of his friend, ‘ if Lord 
Mansfield was then at the Wells.’ It was evi- 
dent that the circumstance just alluded to dwelt 
heavily on his mind, by his anxiety to see that 
nobleman, with whom he was at the time on no 
terms of intimacy whatever. The interview is too 
interesting and affecting to pass over in silence. 
Cumberland having immediately proceeded to 
the Wells, in compliance with his Lordship’s re- 
quest, was fortunate enough to succeed in return- 
ing with Lord Mansfield. \¢ I was present,’ he 
adds, ‘ at their interview; Lord Sackville, just 
dismounted from his. horse,. came into the room 
where he [Lord Mansfield] had,waited a very 
few minutes: he staggered as he «advanced 'to 
reach his hand to his respectable visitér ; he drew 
his breath with palpitating quickness, and, if lites 
member rightly, never rode again. There wasa 
death-likecharacter in his countenance, that visibly 
affected and distarbed Lord Mansfield, in a man- 
ner that I did)not quite expect, fer it had more 
of horror in it than a firm man) ouglit to have 
shewn, and lesa, perhaps, of other feelings, than 
a friend, invited to a meeting of that nature, must 
have discovered, had he not been frightened from 
his propriety. 

‘** As soon as Lord Sackville had recovered 
his breath, his visitor remaining silent, he began 
by, apologising for the trouble he had given him, 
and for the unpleasant spectacle he was conscious 
of exhibiting tohim, in the condition he was now 
reduced to ;’ ‘but, my good Lord,’ he said, 
‘ though I ought not to have imposed upon you 
the panful ceremony of paying a last visit to a 
dying man, yet so great was my anxiety toreturn 
you my unfeigned thanks for all your 

to me, all the kind protection you have shewn 
me through the course of my unprosperous life, 
that I could not know you were so near me, and 
not wish to assure you of the invariable respect 
I have entertaimed for your character, and now, 
in the most serious manner, to solicit your forgive- 
ness, if ever, in the fluctuations of politics, or the 
heats of purty, I have appeared in your eygs, ut any 





moment of my life, unjust to your preat merits, or 
forgetful of your many fuvours,’ 














«"* When T record this speech, J give it, to the 
Treader ‘as éorrect ; 1 do not. trust, to, memory, at 
this distance ; I transcribe it: I scorn, the paltry 
trick of writing speeches for any man whose name, 
is ‘in these me 
thee ‘mémorials ¢hall go forth respectable, at 
least for ‘their yeracity ; for I certainly cannot 
Wish to present myself to the world in, two, such 
opposite and incoherent characters, as the writer 
of my own history and the hero of. a. fiction, 
Lord Mansfield made a reply perfectly becoming 
and higltly satisfactory ; hé was far on in years, 
and not in inigiine Lealth, or in a strong state 
of neyves: theré was no immediate reason to 
continue the’ discourse; Lord Sackville did not 
press for it: his visitor departed, and I staid 
with him,’ He made no other observation ypon 
what had passed, than that if ‘was extremely 
obliging in Lord Mansfield, and then turned:to 
other subjects.’ ‘ 

“This affecting interview requires but little 
comment ; it speaks volumes, Would any ne- 
bleman, I ask, unconscious of having wounded 
the feelings of another, take the trouble to send 
seven miles to request an interview, and to, ask 
forgiveriess for political errors, which he might 
have committed 2 ~No—but the wounds inflicted 
by Sunits were of too deep and penetrating a 
nature eyer, to be healed, unless at a momentlike 
the pre8ent. That heart, indeed, must have been 
callous to all feeling, which could leave the 
world without atonement, if it had it in its 
power; and it does honour to the meméry_ of 
Lord Viscount’ Sackville, that he had sufficient 
fortitude left for the present occasion. “He. un- 
doubtedly felt. relieved in the performance of a 
duty, which the erring spirits of men awe one to 
another.” Yet Lord Mansfield does not appear 
to have betrayed those symptoms of forgiveness, 
which were suited to so solemn an interview : he 
left the house somewhat abruptly ; not a word 
transpired, how concerned he Was at finding the 
dying nobleman in sg Weak a state 3 nor a hint 
esctiped ‘his lips at the'afflicting situation of his 
family, Wlio were abgut to be bereft of his society 
for'dver, * Tt was the only opportunity,’ says 
Cumberland, ‘J had of knowing something of 
the’movements of ‘Lord’ Mansfield’s heart; 1 
eaught'a glimpse, as it were, through a crevice, 
bit i¢'soon shut up, aid the éxterior remained as 
before; totus tees etque rotundus, ” 

To this strikid passage we shall add nothing 
but simply Yo mention that some good fac-si- 
milags*and the éngraving of two caricatures upon 
Lord’ George’ Sackville ut Minden, give addi- 
tidhal ‘value to this volume. And, in conclusion, 
tht! so forcible’ do we consider the proof to be, we 
haidly expect ‘ever to ‘see ‘any other claimants 
forthe honours and infamy of Junius. 
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Narrative of'an Expedition to the Source of St, 
‘Peter’s River, Lake Winnepeek, Lake’ of the 
Woods, &é,in 1823. 8vo.2 vols. Whittaker. 

Twrst volumes supply in minute detail the pro- 

ceedings of a party sent out by the United 

Stites governnient, to examine, the couptry, indi; 

cated in the title, afd observe the condition of 

its Indian population. They are compiled by 

W. H. Keating, an American literary joan, from 

mattri@ls furbished by Major Long, (the com- 

mander Of ‘the expedition,), and Messrs, Say, 

Keating; afd’ Colhoun, his companions, who ap- 

pear to‘have ‘been selected for their kaowledge. 

in natural history, ard medical, geological, aud 
other branches Of stiénce. 

All the “travellers” seem to have employed 
themselves irdustridusly in the business chalked 
out for them, dnd the information they have 
collectedis’ the most circumstantial which we 








vbich hey explored, Indeed the narrative; is 
ratliae top, © “umstantial: some of the medical 
remarks ae if WA have, been spared, ;and,even 
the geological, an rations, a 
out too much for aregion to which go little com. 
paratiye interest attaches. These matters were 
no doubt fit, for the reports to the government, 
which sought for every kind of intelhgence ; but 
they were pot 80, necessary or acceptable to the 
general reader, j 
Without fullowing the track from Washington, 
by, Zanesville, Columbus, and Fort Wayne, to 
Fort Dearborn, the lower end of Lake Michigan, 
(which may readily be traced on any common 
map,) we shall in this paper abridge such details 
of the Potawatomis who inhabit the district be- 
tween these two forts, as we think will be found 
descriptive of that tribe—now, like almost every 
‘other, sinking fast into oblivion, before the over- 
whelming encroachments of the white people. 
‘The hunting grounds of the Potawatomis ap- 
pear to be bounded on the north by the St, Jo- 
seph, (which on the east side of Lake, Michigan 
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bably seldom pass beyond the Wabash,” 

Originally 
the banks of Lake Michigan. Of their first 
meeting with the Miamis, the following tradi- 


all. It is said that a Miami, having wan- 
dered out from his cabin, met three Indians 
whose language was unintelligible to him; by 
signs and motions he imvited *them to follow 
him to his. cabin, where they were hospi- 
tably entertaincd, and where they remained 
until dark. During the‘ pight, two strange In- 
dians stole from. the hut¢:while.their comrade 
and host were asleep; they took sa few embers 
from the cabin, and placing these near the door 
of the hut, they made a fire, which being after- 
wards seen by the Miami and his remaining 
guest, was understood to imply a couneil fire 
in token of peace between the two nations. 
From this circumstance the» Miami called them 
in his language Wahonaha, or the makers, 
which, being translated into the other language, 
produced the term by which this nation has ever 
since; been distinguished. , All the Indians of 
this part of the country recognise their alliance 
with the Delaware Indians, whom they seem 
to consider as their forefathers, applying to them 
in councils the appellation. of ‘ Grandfathers,’ 
aid recognising their right of interfering and 
of deciding in the last resort in all their national 
concerns, ‘This right extends, however, gnly, x9 
far as to make their approbation necessary, 
to the adoption of any important, measure, 
Should it be withheld, the matteris again .re- 
ferred to the naticns, for consideration in their 
separate councils; and should they persevere 
in the measure, it. would bring on a separation 
of the ee and the nation refusing to .,sub- 
mit to the decision of their grandfathers, would 
be considered as strangers. No such, iustance 
is, however, recorded, and it is a remarkable 
trait in the character of all Indian ; institutions, 
as far as we observed, that the ,principle,of, the 
binding influence of. the will, of, the, majority 
is unknown, In all, their decisions, unapimity 
must be obtained, and yery. seldom, fails to, be 
procured, Firmness of. purpose and an inyia- 
cible perseveyence in all plans against, national 
enemies, seem with them to be united, to,a 





have met ‘with respécting the parts and tribes 





great spirit of conciliation among themselves, 


other observations, are. spun, 
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abd to anjindifierence, as to the, final result, of 
any measure. which they advocate, in, their coun- 
cils,.. The success of a, measure, depends alto- 
gether,;upon, the personal, influence of the man 
who brings’ \it forward... If-he be .one whom 
they deem , wise in his generation, or if he. be 
supposed to be gifted with supernatural talents, 
they will yield to his suggestions. without oppo- 
sition; if, on the contrary, he be. possessed of 
but little weight, he meets with no support, and 
his good sense probably induces. him to. relin- 
quish his scheme. 

** When the Miamis first met with the Potawa- 
tomis, they applied to them the title of younger 
brothers; but this wes afterwards changed, and 
their seniority acknowledged, from. the , circum- 
stance that they resided farther ;to, the west; 
as. those nations which; reside,,ta the. west of 
others are deemed. more ancient. This, was 
settled in a council of the two nations, held some 
time after their first meeting; the Potawatomis, 
being at present acknowledged and styled elder 
brothers, and the Miamis younget.brothers,: but 


separates them from the Ottowas,) and the Mil-| the council fire is. always held with |the Miamis. 
wacke, which on the ‘west side of the lake, di-| By some it is mentioned, that they have no 
vides them from the Menomones. They, spread /recollection . of the Potawatomis haying ever 
to the south along the: Illinois river om two assisted at, any council fire but. one, which was 
hundred miles; to the west their grounds ex-jheld on the, St, Joseph, (of Lake Michigan,) 
tend as far as Rock river, and the Mequin, or|and at which the Chippewas; Potawatomis, and 
Spoon river of the Illinois: to the east they -pro- Ottowas were present. 


“ Their notions of religion appear,to, be of the 


“ the Potawatomis resided on|most simple kind; they. believe in. the existence 


of an only God, whom they, term, .Kashamaneto, 
or Great Spirit. Kasha means great, and Ma 


tion appears to be fresh m the recollection df neto an irresistible almighty being, , The epithet 


of Kasha is never applied to, any, other word, 
but as connected with, the Supreme, Being, Jt 
would be highly indecorous, to, apply,,at tae 
house, a horse, or.any other visible object, Yet 
it is, in a few instances applied te. a good man, 
in order to give more force to the expression, 
by connecting his good qualities with those 
which‘they ascribe to the Great Spirit. They 
recognise also. an ®¥il Spirit,.whom, they call 
Matchamaneto, (from matcha, .which, signifies 
bad.) ,, This; unfatonrable epithet 1s net, $&r 
stricted ip its application, but is, extended to 
unpleasant. or, disagreeable objects... They, cor 
sider themselves, as jndebted to the; Good Spint 
for the, warm winds from the, south, while tbe 
Evil one sends the cold winds.,and storms of the, 
north. , Ihe. Matchamaneto, resides in the cold 
regions of the north, where the sun, pever shines, 
The, Kashamaneto,, on. the contraty,, dwells as 
“ midday-sun’s: place.” ‘Theit worship, appees 
to be principally addressed to, the, Eval Spit 
whom. they. think, it expedient, to, propiiate ; 
the good one needing ,no prayers, for his na- 
tural goodness will always induce, him, to assist 
and, protect man without being reminded of it 
by his petitions; neither do they believe that 
their prayers to the Evil Spint can im any, Maty 
ner displease the Good. . In certain cases, how: 
ever, as when, afflicted with, disease, or. when 
impelled,to it in a dream, they will offer, & Sa- 
crifice. of living animals to, the Kashamanete, 
This is generally done at, the suggestion of one 
of the chiefs or leaders, who, calls all the was 
Tiors. together, explains to them his, wews, ae 
appoints one of them to go in search of @ buck, 
to,anather he commtits thekilling of a, raCcOOm» 
to, a. third, he, allots) some other animal, to be 
killed ; and when they have been erage in 
their respective hunts, they meet and fasten the 
first buck which: they kill, upon. high) poles 
and eave it in this situation, so. that’ it) may 
sérve asa Sacrifice, to the Great Spins, My 
other animal would answer ‘as well as.a \buck. 
Upon the temainder of ‘the chace ait Bates 
Aftet having boiled the animal, they partake 
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ame of the Great Spirit. The object} 


iiits) Whether of Huntipy’’ or! fighting ;' these 
Goats ate! generally ‘aceompanied with’ prayers, 
The only ‘petiod when 


(@inemg)’ singing, &e. 
‘hey hive oe bacrifices is during the winter 
fe ‘of the year, ‘at which’ time many of 
ihe ‘warriors give feasts ; each selects the time 
that ‘suits him best, and imvites such guests as 
hé {kinks proper, Having asscmbled them all, 
lie tises, takes a sort of tambourine formed by 
faéteving a piece of skin or parchment upon a 
frame, he beats upon this and addresses himself 
té'the divinity, pecompanying his invocation by 
“fnainy violent gestures. ney have no set form 
of prayer; when he -has concluded, he resumes 
fis seat, hands over the tambourine to another, 
whé procéeds in the same manner. They have 
tegilat songs, which they sing together on such 
occasions. “No other music is ever used but 
that of the’fambourine.* 
wiAiong the Potawatomis polygamy is not 
‘Orly alléwed but ever encouraged; a man has 
tWo of dre wives, sometimes four, according to 
hiv WEA] nd siccess as a ‘hunter! The number 
Of Wités Which’ ‘an Indian keeps, is equal to that 
Wich hé’ can" Stipport ‘and maintain: he, there- 
fore, that has thany, is respected as being a bet- 
teor tore favoured hunter than he that has but 
one wife.’ Dr. Hall observes, that polygamy 
exists in the proportion of twenty-five per cent., 
that some men ‘have three, fohr, or five wives, 
aid’ one ‘man’ was known ‘to have eight. They 
appear to ‘be'very attentive to the proper educa- 
to ke piven to children, in order to impart to 
thetti tlidse qualities both of the mind and body, 
which rhall enable them to endure fatigue and 
privation, and’ to obtain’ an influence, cither in 
coandils of the nation, or during their military 
Sse When qlestioned on this subject, 
fétea' replied, that ‘while he was yet very 
young, his father begap to instruct him, and in- 
pt aa da May, apd vight after night, 
tatight him the traditions, the laws and ceremo- 
nies of his nation. ‘This he did,’ said Metea, 
‘that I might one day benefit my country with 
thy counsel.”’ The education -of boys generally 
commences at'ten or twelve years of age; they 
actustoin'them early to thie endurance of cold, 
1 stp king tliem bathe every morning in winter. 
ey ‘hikewisé encourage’ theni to habituate 
themselves 'fo' the’ privation “of food, “In this 
marnér, children are observed to acquire, more 
readily, the’ qualifications whith it'is ‘desirable 
am’ Indian’ to ‘possess. Parerits‘use no com- 
pilsory means to tedice their childten to obe- 
thenge, hit they generally succeed ‘im obtaining a 
powerfgl jpfluence’ over thém, by acting upon 
their fears; they’ tell ‘them that ‘if they do not 
behave themselves ag they ate bid, they’ will ir- 
ritate the Great. Spirit, Who will deprive them of 
luck'as Hunters, dnd as Warriors! ‘This, toge- 
ther'with thée'‘constant ‘and ‘never-céasing ‘im 
portine’, which the’ children observe, ‘that ‘their 
parents attribute ‘to luck ‘in’ all their purstits, ‘is 
fotihd to have the desired effect upon the minds 
of young persons, fired with the ambition of be- 
coming distinguished, ' at some future day,” by 
their skill ‘and success, ."Vheir fasts are marked 
by the Geremony ‘of ‘smearing their faces, hands, 
ke. with \chatéoal. |) To. effect this, they take a 
pice of wood ‘of the length of the finger, and 
stipend i to their’ necks, they char one énd of| 
tt ; j 
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is a solemn festival 
resembles the otfer- 


init of the ult8 G& enjoined to! the Israelites. ' This 
Practice is said to,.exist among the Creeks, Cherokees, 
— ern tr pat is unknown to Potawa- 
and ‘ot nations, ‘which live in ‘tle heighbour: 

ef the Shawanese. i 
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ing, keeping it on until after'sunset. No person, 
whose face is blackened, ‘dare eat’ or drink any 
thing during that time; whateyer may be the 
cravmgs of his appetite, he must, restrict them 
until the evening arrives, when he may wash aff 
his black paint, and indulge, moderately, in the 
use of food. The next morning he repeats the 
ceremony of blackening hs face, and continues it 
from day to day, until the whole of his piece of 
wood be consumed, which generally takes place 
in the course of from ten to twelve days. 

“ After this term, they either suspend their 
mortifications, or continue them according as the 
exigencies of the ease seem to require.” 

- - - They themselves’ “ believe that they 
came from the vicinity of the Sault de St. Marie, 
where they presume that they were created. A 
singular belief, which they entertain, is, that 
the souls of the departed have, on their way to 
the great prairie, to cross a large stream, over 
which a log is placed as a bridge ; but that this 
is in such constant, agitation, that none but the 
spirits of good men can. pass over it in safety, 
while those of the bad slip from the log into the 
water, and are never aftet heard of. This in- 
formation they pretend to have had revealed to 
them ‘by one of their ancestors, who, being dead, 
travelled to the edge of the stream, but not 
liking to venture on the log, determined to return 
to the land of the living, which purpose he, ef- 
fected, having been seen once more among his 
friends, two, days after his reputed death, He 
informed them of what he had observed, and 
further told them, that while on the verge of the 
stream, he had heard the sounds of the drum, to 
the beat of which the blessed were dancing on 
the opposite prairie. This story they firmly, believe. 


“Tt does not appear that the same care is 
extended to the religious principles of females. 
We never heard, of their joining in fasts or mor- 
tifications ; they are, hét allowed to take a part 
in the public sacrifices, and, as, they have no con- 
cern in the noble occupations of war or the 
chace, it probably matters but little whether or 
not they are agrecable in the sight of the Great 
Spirit. The only inducement which they have 
to pray is, that they may continue to hold a 
place m the aficctions of their husbands; but 
the men, being quite indifferent upon this point, 
would deem it unworthy of their superior rank 
in the creation, to bestow a thought upon the 
subject.” ' 

There seems to be striking physical differ- 
ences among the Indians. One of the best in- 
formed of them observed, that they knew every 
tribe at ‘first sight, a& the shape, colour, legs, 
knees, and feet were all certain marks cf dis- 
tinction. But'to return to the Potawatomis : 

© Tf) in the intercourse. of the Potawatomi 
With ‘men ‘of Tiis own tribe, we observe many of, 
tié Virtues and’ ‘finer feelings which adorn man- 
kind in “‘alf ‘situiltions ;.we have, ‘unfortunately, 
cause to regret, that in his conduct towards other 
nations, he appears undér very disadvantageous 
colours, Téa’ stranger, if he be not an enemy, 
lit is’ trie} that’ he will extend the most unre- 
strieted hospitality : his principles, as well as his 
habits of life, prevent his greeting him, or join- 
ing him in convetsation ; but all that the most 
liberal spirit ¢an'do, to secure to him a aa 
and fraternal ‘reception, is cordially done. In 
all his actions; words, and motions, the stranger 


to be ‘dh enemy; “for ‘in that case, not the bread 
that ‘they have been breaking together, nor the 
tobacto ‘f Which they have bot smoked, nor 


the’ sacred laws of hospitality, could protect the 
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tom? Considers as ‘enjoined upon him, by the 
paramount ‘obligation of destroying his enemy, 
of ‘that of his nation, wherever he may meet 
with him. ° Their feeling of hatred and resent- 
tent against all nations with which they are at 
War, has led them to deeds, from the recital of 
which we shrink with disgust. . Among , these 
there is none more horrible, and on the subject 
of which so much difference of opinion has ex- 
isted, as that of cannibalism.” _, ‘ 

Our author cites many instances.to prove that 
this shocking propensity undoubtedly has, existed 
and does exist, though often modified in the way 
of its indulgence. - In conclusion he says.: 

“ We are far, however, from asserting, that this 
practice has prevailed universally, among the In- 
dians ; the evidences on the subject of anniba- 
lism of the Dacota or Sioux Tudians (Naudowes- 
sies of Carver) are too few and too suspicious ; 
they are refuted by too many contradigtory facts 
to permit: us to place any confidence im:them ; 
but the case is otherwise with the Chippewas, 
the Miamis, the. Potawatomis, and al] the other 
Indian nations, which are known to be of Algon- 
quin origin, , 

«« The motives which impel them to canniba- 
lism, are. various: in some cases it is, produced 
by a famine over the, country, and of this we 
shall be able to cite a number of well attested 
instances, some of which carry with them very 
horrible features, when we treat, of the Chip- 
péwa tribes, west of Lake Superior,. Another, 
and a more frequent cause, is the desire of vent- 
ing their rage upon a defeated enemy, or a belief 
that,, by so doing, they acquire a charm that will 
make them irresistible. I1t is a common, super- 
Stition with them, that he that tastes ofthe body 
of a brave man acquires a part of his valour, and 
that if he, can eat his heart, which by them is 
considered as the seat Of all courage, the share 
of bravery -which he derives from it is stihl 
greater.. It matters not whether the foe be a 
white man or an Indian; provided he. be an 
enemy, it is all that is reguired. Me. Barron 
has seen the Potawatomis, withthe, hands aad 
limbs both of white men and Cherekees, whieh 
they were about to devour. aud 

‘* Among some tribes, cannibalism is universal, 
but it appears that among the Potawatomis jit,is 
generally réstiicted to a society, or, fraternity, 
whose privilege and duty it is, on. all occasions,: 
to eat of the enemy’s flesh ; at Jeast, one indipi- 
dual must be eaten. , The, flesh is sometimes 
dried and taken to the village, . Not, qnly. are the; 
members of this fraternity, epdued, with ) great 
virtnes, but it is said they cau; impart.them, by 
means of spells, to any indiyidual, whom they 
Wish to favour. ‘No warrior, can, be, elected inte 
the“association, except by the unanimons, consent 
of its members, In such a case, thecandidate 
for thisdistietion; Which is held in great esteem, 
makes a fine present ta the society. .: We, shall 
have an Opportinity, of recurring on some future 
occasion to this subject, and aye shall be enabled 
to prove the’participation in this nefarious. prac~ 
tice, ‘of many Tndivn thbes collected, together 
on a niemorable occasion, at the, siege of Fort 
Meigs, in 1815. We do not wish to be consi- 
dered as ‘asserting that human flesh ig usually, or 
asa matter of preference, eaten by, these In- 
diahs, or by any others with whom we, may, 
have met ; but that it has been eaten on many 
occasions under the most aggrayating circum- 
stances, and without the least shadow of neces- 


must, However, take ‘heed lest he reveal himself] sity, we consider as fully established,” 


The, Potawatomis, (as well as other natives,) 
“are often bitten by rattle-snakes ; the wound is 
cured among the Potawatomis by poultices of the 

ca snake-root, ts of, violet, tea, and 
Egilatorvam perfoliatum : they have, other reme- 














i¢:most so. These Indians 
Soe of veneration for the rattle-snake; not that 

.donsider: it in‘ the ‘light ofa spirit, as has 
frequently but incorrectly asserted, hut be- 


cause they are grateful to it for the timely warn-| 
ing ich 


it has often given them of the ap- 
proach of an enemy. They therefore seldom} 
kill it, unless when a man fancies that he 
requires a rattle, in which case he will have no 
hesitation in killing a snake ; which act he, how- 
ever, always accompanies by certain forms. He 
i it by many apologies to the animal, 
informing it that he wants the rattle as an orna- 
ment for his , and bymomeans to make 
fun of it, in testimony of his amity to the 
species; leaves a piece of tobacco near the car- 
cass. The fang of the snake is held to be a 
charm against rheumatism and other internal 
ins ; the mode of applying it consists in scratch- 
ing the affected part with it until it bleeds. In 
‘their rude midwifery, they use the rattle to as- 
sist.in' parturition ; it is then administered inter- 
nally ;:itis not, however, used as an emmena- 
em Leprosy is known among them, and has 
observed under some of its most horrible 
features.”: In a case, known to Dr. Hall, the pa- 
tient ired some one to he constantly scraping 
his body: and limbs with a knife. A double 
handful of furfuraceous matter. was daily dis- 
charged; and he died in the’ course of’ six 
months; his feet had turned as black as’ gun- 
ler.” 

“* Their endurance of cold is great. ‘Their 
powers of digestion are strong, but e d to 
gevere trials. The quantity of food which an 
Indian will take when he has it in abundance, is 
surprising, and if considered in connexion with 
what is related by Captain Parry of the appetite 
of the Esquimaux, would lead us to believe that 
this is not peculiar to: any nation of Indians, but 
that it belongs to man in general in his wild 
state.» We find that it extends also tu the 
half-breeds who live among them. The observa- 
tions made at w later = of the expedition, 
upon the quantity of buffalo meat consumed by 
every manofthe party, confirm this. The usual 
allowance of fresh buffalo meat to the guides 
and boatmen of the fur-trading companies, is not 
less than eight’ pounds per day; and it is proba- 
ble, that during the short time the party were 
among the buffalo, the ratio‘ofeach of the gen- 
tlemem averaged about four pounds: This is not 
to be attributed to want of nutritive power 


in the flesh of the buffalo, but to'the great fa-|dre 


cility that attends the digestion of this food, and 
tothe irregular habits-which even the most ¢ivi- 
lized mew readily acquire as soon a8 they find 
themselves beyond the pale of soviety. Certain 
it is, that if well provided with food, and not en- 
géged in hunting, the Potawatomi will eat from 
ten to twenty times a day. ‘Frequent’ exposure 
to: privation of food has, however, accustomed’ 
him. to endure the want of it with more fortitude, 
and perhaps with less real inconvenience, than 
the white man. There is also probably a nioral 
support which the red man receives from the re- 
¢ollection, that, however frequent, and however’ 
long have been the intervals during which he was 
deprived of ail subsistence, they 
terminated:in time‘ to secure hint from absolute 
famine ; he, therefore, always retains the hope 
of being soon restored to abundance. The white 
man, Jess accustomed to these oe i consi- 
ders himselfas lost: the very time that he 
misses his usual allowance; and is thas deprived 


pce mar eounge Norra “eng 


secret.’ 'The:veniomtof the|thei> grout fortinude, 
greater at some periods of the} 


.|commit suicide ; beep we teeta 


have alwaysjzood 


other to get rid? of a scolding’ wife.” 

The population of this tribe is variously re- 
presented’:'' perhaps about 9000 is near the 
truth: ‘They receive an annuity from the United 
States ; and the:dollars are shared by the chief, 
and generally immediately spent in spirituous li- 

and other destructive intemperance, to 
which they are tempted upon the occasion. 

From Lake Michigan, the expedition crossed 
avast track of country to Lake Winnepeek ; as- 
cending the Mississippi and the St. Peter’s ri- 
vers ; and then following the course of the Red 
River till it fell into the latter lake ; but this 
portion of their journey, as well as their subse- 
quent retrogression by Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron, must be postponed for future considera- 
tion. 





WALTON’S LIVES. 

Atrnmovcn in his life of Dr. Donne, Walton, 
after relating the spectral story with which the 
short notice in our last Number concluded, did 
give every body leave to enjoy his own opinion 
in ‘such matters, he, notwithstanding, quotes 
both sacred arid profane writers to show which 
way the opinion ought to go, and implies. his 
own firm belief of the story ; to which we will 
add another of the same kind, from another of 
the Lives, that of Sir H. Wotton, before ‘we 
copy Donne’s lines on leaving his wife, which, 
with the quaintness and far-sought metaphor of 
the age, combine much of natural affection. It 
is as follows : 

“Tn the year of our Redemption 1553, Nicho- 
las Wotton Dean of Canterbury, whom I formerly 
mentioned,—being then Ambassador in France, 
dreamed that his nephew,.this Thomas. Wotton, 
was inclined to be a party im such a project, as, 
if he were not suddenly prevented, would turn 
both to the loss of his life, and ruin of his Fa- 
mily. 

a Doubtless the good Dean did well know that 
common Dreams are but a senseless paraphrase 
on our waking thoughts, or of the business of the 
day past, or aré the result of our over-engaged 
affections, when we betake ourselves to rest; 
and knew that the observation of them may 
turn to silly superstition, as they too often do, 
But, though he might know all this, and might 
also believe that prophecies are ceased; yet 
doubtless he could not but consider, that all 
ams are not to be’ neglected or cast away 
without all consideration ; and did therefore ra- 
ther lay this Dream aside, than intend totally to 
lose it; and dreaming the same again the might 
following, when it became a double dream, like 
that of Pharaoh,---of which double Dréams the 
learned have made many obsérvations,---and 
considering: that it had no dependence’ ‘on his 
waking thoughts, much less on the desires of his 
heart, then he did more seriously consider it ; ‘and 
remembered that Almighty God was pleased in 
a Dream to reveal and assure Monica, thé Mo- 
ther of St. Atistin, That he, her son, for whom she 
wept 'so bitterly, and priyed so much, should at 
last become a Christian: This, I ‘believe, ‘the 
Dean considered; ard considering also 
that’ Almighty Goi,---though” the ‘causes’ of 
‘Dreams be often unkniown-+-hath ven in thesé 
latter times also, & ‘Certain ‘illumination’ of 
the soul im sleep, discovered’ things that 
human wisdonr could not’ foresee j' upon‘ thes 
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; to be sent for owt ‘of Kent! ‘dnd thit’the 
Lords of her Counelt might Lista him tn some 
such fe estions, as might give @ colour for 
kis commitment ‘into afavourable prison ; detlar- 
ing ‘that he would acquaint her Majest with the 
trie reason of his request, when he should néxt be- 
come so happy as to see and speak to her Majesty. 

“It was done as the Dean desited : and ‘in 
prison I must leave Mr. Wotton, till’ I have 
told the Reader what followed. 

* At this time a marriage was conclutied be- 
twixt our Queen Mary, aud Philip, King of Spain; 
and though this was concluded with the advice, 
if not hy the persuasion, of her Privy Council, 
as having many probabilities of advantage td this 
nation ; yet divers persons of a contrary persta- 
sion did not only declare against it; but also 
raised forces to oppose it: believing---ae they 
said---it would be a means to britg England to 
be under a subjection to Spain, and make those 
of this nation slaves to stranger’. 

“ And of this number, Sir Thomas Wyat, of 
Bozley-Abbey in Kent,---betwixt. whose: family 
and the family of the Wottons thete had been 
an ancient and entite friendship,---was the prin- 
cipal actor ;, who having persuaded many: of the 
Nobility and Gentry--- jally of Kent---to 
side with him, and he being defeated, arid taken 
prisoner, was legally arraigned.and condemned, 
and lost his life: so did the Duke of Suffolk and 
divers others, especially many of the Gentry of 
Kent, who were there in several places executed 
as Wyat’s assistants. 

sad And of this number, in all probability, had 
Mr. Wotton been, if he had not been confined ; 
for though he could not be ignorant that another 
man’s Treason makes it mine by conceating tt, yet 
he durst confess to his Uncle, when he returned 
to England, and then came to visit him in prison, 
That he had more than’ an intimation of Wyat’s 
intentions; and thdght Héhad not continued 
actually innocent, if his Uncle had not so, happily 
dreamed him ‘into.a prison; out of which’ place 
he was delivered by the same hard that caused 
his commitment, they both considered the Dream 
more seriously, and then both joined: im praising 
God for it ; That God, who tie’ himsetf'to no rules, 
either in preventing of evil, or in showing fos 
Hom, whom of good pleasure he hath, chosen, ta 


“ And this Dream was the more considerable, 
because that God, who in the days, of old did 
use to speak to his people in Visions, did.seem 
to speak to many af this family in Dreams ; of 
which I will also give the reader one short par- 
ticular of this Thomas Wotton, whose Dreams did 
usually prove true, both in foretelling things to 
come, and discovering things past ; and the par- 
ticular is this—This Thomas, a_little before, his 
death, dreamed that the University Treasury was 
tobbed by Townsmen and poor Scholars, and, that 
the oh was five; and Bring th day, to 
write to his son Henry at. Oxford, he thought it, 
worth so much pains, a3 by a postscript in his 
letter to make a slight enquiry of it. The letter 
i—which was writ out of Kent, and dated three 
days before—came to his son’s hands the very 
morning after the night in which the robbery was 


were both in a perplexed inquest of the thieves, 


letter, and by it such light was given. of this work 
of derives, that he ge sully. 
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presently discovered 9n} Pep NOR 
[putting the University to eon wate we 
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committed; and when the City and University, 


then did Sir Henry Wotton shew, bis father’s. 
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the like: inthe 

e ;, who being..then.in 
died,—and_ foreseeing _ his, 
th there, gave direction in what .manner.his 
should carried to Bocton ; and though 
t his Uncle Nicholas worthy of that 
ha monument which he built for him in the 
athedral Church of Canterbury ; yet this bum- 
man gave direction concerning himself, to be 
privately, and especially without any 

yp at his funeral. This is some account of 
y,,which seemed to be beloved of God.” 
,Having-related this other marvel, which illus- 
“oases the: spizit. of the times, we return to Mr. 
Donne, anid the poem to which we formerly re- 


‘A Vatediction, forbidding to Mourn. 
son? Asvirtuous men spe a away, 
And whisper.to t Is, to go, 
, Wie. some of their si friends do say, 
\) 20 APhe Dréath ees flow, and some say, No 
wae weal ee = no neise, 
b tempests moves 


=~ woiae pronation fo prur r joys, 


'\ Movitig of th’ yore brings ‘haven and fears: 


,Menreckon it did-or meant: 
Bg trepidation ol of the.spheres, 
’ r, is innocent. 


pat catiialy fovérs” love 
bap aba we is to donner cannet admit 
ro Agence ve 
: ose nies whieh fet elomented it. 
/ Bit we, by a love so far refin’d, 
That ourselves know not what it is, 
‘are not hands, eyes, or fips to miss, 
“Our two souls ‘therefore, which are one, 
rae oh Ce a I 
Aiite gold to airy th thinness beat. 
we bé 7 ? Weare two so 
es are we 


| AS 
= vc eal move, 73 aces if foot, ange na shor 


And | thoagh ine is in the centre sit, 

1 other far does roam, 

isle “Thine raetand hearkens after it, 

ws erectas mine comes home. 
ae i shen be be. to me, ms must, 
th’ other foot, ob] <4 run: 
a ae edad makes my circle just, 
me.to.end where I begun,” 
¥ oe lost this beloved object after she had inade 
hint thé fatlier of twelve children, seven of whom 
survived her. Succeeding events we shall has+{. 
ty fi over: “Having: attended the @tten of 
Bohemia on the Continent, 

“WAbout’ a Year after his return dat Of Ger- 
many, Dr. Carey ‘Was made Bishop of Ezeter, 
ati!’ by his’ tempval the Deanéry of St. Pail"s 
being Vaéant; ‘thé King sent to Dr. Dorine, ani 
appointed him to attend him at dinner the next 
day, “When his ‘Majesty was sat down,’ béfore 
le had eat any meat, he said after his’ pletiant 
itidtiner, Dr. ‘Donne, T havé invited you to dinner ; 
ake, thowigh You sit not down with me, ye ‘ will 
cro of a dish that I know you love welt i fer, 
Be? du love London, I do therefore make you 

t's! atid, whén IT have dined, then do 
you aie Your Belovéd dish homie to your stiidy, say 
sribe thieré to’ Yourself, and much godd may it do 


= bi epiped after he came to his Deane oh 
Chit: Wworkmeii to répait and bea’ 

Mit suffering, as ‘holy Ddvid’ duet 

het and temples to tdke no rest, tilt lie leo 
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he This and, our Saviour Jesus.’ In this posture he 
| was, drawn, at.his just. height; and, when the 
t to 
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‘ sNotlong Defore bis ddath-he casmedtai be} 


upon an Anche, like those which painters draw; 
when they would present us with the picture of 
t crucified on the -Cross+ his varying no 
otherwise, than. to affix. bint not toa Cross, but 
to.an Anchor—the emblem of Hope ;—this he 
caused. to. be drawn in. little, and then many of 
those figures drawn to be engraven very small in 
Helitropium stones, and set in gold ; and of these 
he sent to many of his dearest friends, to he used 
as seals, or rings, and kept'as memorials ef him, 
and of his affection to them. - 

“‘ In the most unsettled days of his yoatii, his 
bed was not able to detain him beyond the hour 
of four in a morning ; and it was no.\common bu- 
siness that drew him out of his chamber till past 
ten: all which time was/ employed in study ; 
though he took great liberty after it, And if 
this seem strange, it may gain a belief by the 
visible fruits of his labours ; seme of\which re- 
main/as testimonies of what is here writtten : 
for he left the resultanee. of 4400 Authors,. most 
of them abridged and analysed with his own 
hand he left also:six. score.of his Sermons,: all 
written with his own. hand; also an exact..and 
laborious Treatise concerning Self-Murder, called 
Biathanatos ; wherein all the Laws violated by 
that act. are diligently surveyed, and judiciously 
censured: a, Treatise written in his . younger 
days, which alone might declare him then not 
only, perfect.in the Civil and Canon Law, but in 
many other such studies,aud, arguments, as enter 
not into the consideration of many that labour to 
be thought great clerks, and pretend to know all 
things. 

“ ONor were these only found in his study, but 
all businesses that passed of any public conse- 
quence, either in this or any of our neighbour- 
bations, he.abbreviated either in Latin, or in the 
language of that nation, and! kept them by him 
for useful memorials; So he-did the copies of 
divers Letters and Cases of Conscience that had 
concerned his friends, with’ his observations and 
solutions of them; and divers other businesses of 
importance, all particularly and methodically di- 
gested by himself. 

‘“« He did prepare to leave the world before 
life left him; making his Will when no faculty 
of his soul was damped or made defective by 
pain or sickness, or he surprised by a sudden 
apprehension of death.” 

Having preached (in a state almost approach- 
ing to dissolution in the pulpit) his last annual 
Lent sermon, 

** A monument being, resolved upon, Dr. 
Donne sent for a Caryer to make for bim in 
wood the figure of an Urn, giving him directions 
for the compass and height of i it; and to. bring 
with. it a board, of the just height of his body. 
‘ These. being got, then without delay a choice 
Painter. was got to be in. readiness to draw his 
picture, which was taken as followeth. Seve- 
ral charcoal fires. being first made in his, large 
Study, he brought with him into that place his 
winding-sheet in his hand, and having put off all. 
Ecler. had this sheet put on him, and.so 
tied with knots at his head and feet, and. his 
hands so, placed as.dead bodies are, usually fitted, 
to be shrouded and put into their coffin, or grave, 
Upon this, Urn he thus stood, with his. eyes shut, 
and. with.so much of the sheet turned aside. as 
might, show his lean, pale, and death-like face, 
which was purposely turned towards the East, 
from, whence he expected the second c: ming of 





lly finished, he.eaused. i to be set 


ager and became 





m-40, ial Heazest friend: and. Bxecutor ‘Dr. 


drawn, a Sgure of the. of Leap Newer a ear Se Naeem fre «Paul's, 
_: who ca him.to, be thus: carved imone entire 


}piece of. white marble, as. it: now stands im:that 
Church, 


“ Upon Monday, after the dceming: this pic- 
ture, he took hisdast leave:of his: beloved study ; 
and, being sensible of his hourly decay, retired 
himself to his bed-chamber ; that week sent 
at several times for many of his. most consider- 
able friends,: with whom he took a solemn and 
deliberate farewell, commending to their consi- 
derations some sentences useful for the regula- 
tion of their lives; and then dismissed them, as 
good Jacob did his cons, with a spiritual benedic- 
tion. The Sunday following he appointed bis 
servants, that if there were any business yet un- 
done, that concerned him or themselves; it should 
be prepared against. Saturday next; for. after 
that day he would not mix his thoughts with any 
thing that concerned this world ; nor ever: did ; 
but, as Job, so he waited fur the appointed day oe 
|his dissolution. 

“He lay fifteen days earnestly expecting his 
hourly change; and in the last hour of his last 
day, as his body melted away, and vapoured into 
spirit, his sou! having, I verily believe, some reve- 
lation.of the beautiful vision, he said, J were miser- 
able if I might not die; and afterthose words,closed 
many periods of his faint breath by saying often, 
Thy kingdom come, thy will be done. . His speech, 
which had long-been his ready and faithful ser- 
vant; left him not till the last minute of his life, 
and then forsook him, .not to serve another mas- 
ter,—for who speaks like him,—but died before 
him; for;that it was then become useless'to him, 
that now conversed with God ov Earth, ae An- 
gels are said to do in Heaven, ynly by thoughts 
and looks. Being speechless, and seeing Heaven 
by that illumination by which he:saw it, he did, 
as St. Stephen, look stedfastly indo it, antil be saw 
the Son of Man standing at the right hand of God 
his Father ; and being satisfied: with this blessed 
sight, as his soul ascended, and bis last :breath 
departed from him, he closed his ovwm/ eyes; and 
then disposed his hands and body i&to such a 
posture, as required not the. least :altération. by 
those that came to shroud him, 

** Thus variable; thus virtuous was the fife; 
thus excellent, thus exemplary was the death of 
this memorable man.’ 

The curious reader might do well: to glance 
over Donne’s early amatory poems, to see how 
coarse the language, if not the mental percep» 
tions and morals of his age were ; since 80 pious 
a person eould write in so free.a style+-But 
here, to give the requisite variety toour Number, 
we, for the present, suspend our extracts. 
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MOSS'S MANUAL) OF CLASSICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Continued. 
As we continue to introduce our readers to the 
two extensive volumes before us, it is our desire, 
that they may more fully enter into our remarks, 
to notice principally those authors, who. are 
more generally known to younger students, as 
well as te the learned in classical literature, 
Of.the Fables of Ac’sop we should observe, 
that many of the early editions have much imtrin- 
sic interest to recommend them. Forit is natural 
to suppose that a variety of these fables, collected 
as they seem to be from innumerable sources, 
added and su to the origmal 
of Planudes; from the early tales of our own 
pene from Persia, from Germany; from Swe- 
den, and elsewhere—it is but natural, we say, to 
suppose, that this bulk must have gradually in- 
creased since the middle of the. necro 
im some meapare: 
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“4 NG nddounit,” Powever, ia Piven by Mr, 
“MOBS of of thése: eatly’ editions,-excepting | 
uthat‘ of Verdnt,’ 2479; which ‘i decompaiied by 
‘iti Tedliah véfse tratislation by Accius- Zuchi, and 
of whitch’ d very‘copious atid interésting detail is 
presented to us. The Greek inipression, however, 
of Atcitsiis, ahd ‘the subsequent one printed at 
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“Naples "in 1465, ‘are’ described ‘as ly as we 
veonld@ésire.’ The ‘Oxford: edition of 1698 is 


remafkable for containing the Hebrew version of 
Fao , and Erpenives’s Arabic translation of 
‘the Fables of Loeman,' besides “60 others exqui- 
‘written “(says Warton) Versibus Senariis, 
ty’ ory Alsop,” the editor, who was one of 
eftley’s antagonists inthe #sopiam contro- 
versy. / 
“’ OF no‘aithor, pérhaps, are the editions more 
fittmerous than of Anacreon, whose works more- 
ver ‘have ’ béen’ ennobled by ‘some of ‘the most 
splendid specimens of printing, from the elegance 
dof He tépliens, to the brilliancy: and’ magnifi: 
eéneeof Bodoni. Of the ‘former edition’ just 
«wvémtioned, Mr. Moss has given a full and very 
*éxteHent Character, yet in no wise more than it 
desetves | Being certamly oné of the most beauti- 
‘fak}‘acturate, and valuable prodtctions of that 
entinent! apher.’ The editions: by Barnes 
wre “atated ‘ina’ very confused ‘manner. “ The 
‘Cambridge’ editions ’(of 1705--91)° are’: more 
eérreét than’ the London’ one of 4734. “ Fhis 
work’ i held in considerable estimation, of which 
there" have" been -many’ editions’ since’ this’ of 
‘which We are’ speaking, which is ‘undoubtedly 
‘the most beautifal.” This ‘is: about as clumsy a 
senitente a8 we ever met with, and throws less 
thith ‘no light at all upon the subject. We may, 
however, observe tliat the first of these-editions 
is the most corteét as well as the most beautiful ; 
there were'sqme half dozen'copies of it struck off 
@ strong thick paper, forming a very beau- 
tifal little book, :We regret that our author has 
foNowed Mr/Dibdin and other bibliographers in 
Propagating the absurd falsehood, that Maittaire 
‘printed only 100'copies of his Anacreon, when 
t's ‘well known ‘that upwards of 500 copies of 
‘éach edition are now scattered over this country, 
‘We regret ‘still more that tis scandalous prac- 
thee of inposition prevails, as we have good reéa- 
gon ‘to ‘believe, up to the nt day ; ‘and we 
feat it has proved too succéssful a method of 
extorting ‘thonéy from ‘the -ctedulods collector, 
‘We trinst beg’ leave to object to one very dange- 
yous rémark whidhi’ Mr. Moss has ventured upon 
respe Fischer’seditions of this writer ; “‘ the 
latter (of 1793) containing more copious notes 
than the former’ onés, ‘is, of ‘course, the most 
valtiable.” 'Fhat’the last! edition’ is in the pre- 
‘sent -instance the - best, we ‘admit, for the editor 


geally addéd some notes of importance to it, but}jectural emendations appear with advantage, by 


that such ‘is always, or generally, the case, we 


re by no means, convinced, but suspect that/éditor’s remarks are too slight to claim much 


soch @nlargements are often mere editors” tricks, 


and hed much-better been left alone, » We con-| quoted by Dibdin himself from Harleés, ‘the con- 
fess xather'a mischievous inclination to notice|jectures and readings of Brunk are for the most 


the extraordinary interest which bibliomaniacs 
take’ in’ the impressions of Brunk’s edition upon 
ais's skin, but as we have néver met with one of 


these choicé copies ourselves, we shiall but just/the text, are invariably those adopted either by 


‘provéed' to mention a few of the English transla- 
tions ‘of! the Teian love poet. 


@ little remarkable ‘that ‘the three earliest stand/tion of their readings. 
ander the’ same date, ‘and ‘we do not-feel quite|minute in noticing this voluminous publication, 


cértain but what: a’ foarth might be added to the 
dist 5 at? lenst\wee remember ‘to ‘have read one, 
atd ‘a vey’ good ‘one too, printed at O'xford, in 
1688, of #'12m6/ size, with the initials 'S, B. on 
the title; which’ does not-seem to agree with 
‘either one of those’ mentioned in “the - vo- 








Of these itis not} Vernizius are generally on the -rejection or adop- . 
“We have been thijs| of all his works by Mr. Taylor, in nime volumes 


dune before u¥ ;°ot the Whale we fre’ ‘rather 
inne to ‘prefer the early aftempts” at’ ‘tis 
dificil task, t6 the more recetit'ones of Fawkes 
‘or! Modre,“-snd” should; pévhaps) “consider 
Thomas Stanley’s the very best. Thé'engra¢- 
ings whieh atéoinpany the French’ text of Saint 
Victor ‘are’ by no means itielegant. 

‘ Mr.’ Moss gives’‘a very just ‘sentence of con- 
demtiation on ‘the inaccurate and iniperfect Apol - 
loriivs’ Rhodius ‘of Shaw; ‘though the second 
edition of 1779 is undoubtedly an improvement 
on the preceding one. Brunk’s, though less 
valued than almost any effort of that learned 
editor, still maintains its rank in this country. 

We are now arrived at Aristophanes, fully 
prepared with a long harangue upon the critical 
excellencies of Kuster, of which Mr. Moss speaks 
in a ‘very summary atid unimpressive manner. 
It_ is beyond all doubt, one of the most noble 
productions that ever appeared from the press 
of Amsterdam, and is in fact the only edition 
which the student can conveniently use by itsel/, 
as its ample scholia, and the commentaries 
which accompany it, have, we believe, never 
appeared together in any subsequent impression. 
With Brunk’s edition we confess ourselves to 
have been always disappointed ;nor do we think 
the editor in any manner qualified to develope 
the excellencies of a poet, whose humour is fre- 
quently as subtile as his, descriptions are airy 
and imaginative, and who will present to the 
mere uppoetical scholar at best but a series of 
laughable buffoonery, or unconnected beauties, 
The edition of Invernizius is not only a much 
more useful one than we should expect from the 
accounts of Mr. Dibdin and Mr. Moss, but is 
perhaps amongst the greatest curiosities ever 
published of a similarcharacter. The two first vo- 
lumes put forth in 1794, contain almost a: literal 
copy of a MS. at Ravenna, of the 10th century, 
probably ‘one ‘of the most valuable classical MSS. 
in existence: $6 the “volumes before us 
bear all the authétity of ati‘ Editio Princeps,” 
heightened by the critical light already thrown 
upon the author by preceding editors. The 
Sd, 4th, 5th, and 6th volumes, published in 
1809-10-11-19, form the commencement of a 
series of select commentaries superintended by 
Beck; the 7th, 8th, and first part of the 9th 
volumes are a continuation of the same, by 
Dindorf, and appeared in the years 18%0-21- 
22; the 10th and 24th volumes (1822-8) con- 
tain the Scholia, also revised by Dindorf, The 
2d part of the 9th volume is yet to appeat, and 
how many more may succeed the 11th, we do not' 
venture to predict. "The above we suspect is the 
only correct list of ‘these volumes hitherto pub- 
lished ; but we must be allowed to say a few 
words more concerning them. ‘ In-respect’ to 
the metre,” says Mr. Dibdin, ‘* Brunk’s con- 


their frequent agreement with the M8.) The 


attention.” But in fact, as is' subsequently 


part rejected.” Tndeed, little respect seems ‘to 
be paid ‘to this latter editor, for the ‘seléct 
‘‘ varie lectiones,”” given: occasionally: beneath 


Kuster or by Bergler, and the remarks’ by In, 
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We shall make / no" bemark: upon tthe “evita 
authority of Mr, Kettas the kite’ telaneholy 
termination’ of that: gentleman's? Jife: would te 
réendugh to! disarm us of “any: censorious® ‘bbeeryg. 
tién' we ‘might’ have prepared: Phe mew ede 
tion by Schutz, of which only two volumés!*hate 
yet« appeared, >” promises 'to | be muth- imore 
useful ‘than his’ A’schylus; as. hé! here eonfities 
himself chiefly ‘to compilation, aid 

other recommendations ‘presents us with’ 'the 
entire scholia of Kuster. A volurite ‘comprisitie 
selections from Aristophanes has already been 
advertised by Mr. “Mitchell, the celebrated 


.|translator of the same comedian’; and we’ have 


authority to state, fhat an entire’ edition’ has 
been prepared by Bekker, the recent editor of 
Thucydides, which we should ‘also’ like’ to see 
make its first appearante inthis country. 
Why has Mr. Moss omitted the most valuable 
edition of the Acharhe,: by the late’ Dr) Eimé- 
ley? It is a perfect model of concise! and’ core 
rect editorship ; avd as it is not to: be prdcured 
at present under a guinea‘or 80, if indeed it'be 
met with at all, we trust a (reprint will'shortly 
appear. Of the translations, that by: Mr Mit- 
chell is far the most valuable; ‘indeed the two 
volumes. already published, have wonderfully 
elucidated the plays that are‘contained in them; 
we may, however, recommend Dunstan’s ver- 
sion of the Frogs, and still) moré tliat’ ofthe 
Birds, by Carey ; which latter is finished off, we 
had almost said, in the very. spirit of the ‘ori- 
ginal. The Plutus ‘has just appeared’ in’ an 
English form, from the pen of ‘Mr.Carrington ; 
but we are not at present qualified ‘to pass’an 
opinion upon its merits. 

To the early editions of Aristotle; we may 
make exactly a contrary remark to ‘that With 
which we’ prefaced our notide of A’sops "We 
doubt whether any of them will be found of the 
least service tothe general reader, still, less do 
we advise hith: to encumber himself ‘with any of 
the old comarentateis. The Aldine edition of 
1495, (which is totally omitted by Mr. Dibdin, ) 
is probably the most-valuable, ‘and its magnifi- 
cence they must ‘bé-ready to acknowledge who 
have seen ‘the vellum copy of it (the only com- 
plete one) im the library of New College, Oxford. 
The edition by Sylburgius; is a:clumsy dingy’ set 
of 4tos. once in considerable retest, ‘but ‘now 
rendered useless by subsequent improvements. 
We ‘suspect that even the ‘Bipontine octavos of 
Buhle have not met with very great envourage. 
ment abroad ; at least the editor bas never been 
induced-to finish them; and in this:vountry they 
are both cheap and plentiful... Dr. Gaisford hag 
furnished ‘us’ with the Rhetbrica in a:conveni; 
ent and accurate edition, and. the Poljtiey hag 
been put forth in'a corresponding ‘form, ‘from thy 
Clarendon Press! ‘The Ethics, by Wilkinson, 
and thé ‘Poetics, by ‘Pyrrhytt, have been so:uni- 
versally ‘commended, that we:need not add: our 
farther testimonial to their excellence. The 
commentaries of Andronicus Rhodius on the 
Ethics, of Riccoboni on the Rhetoric, and the 
useful Jittle manuals of Golius, have all been yes 
printed at Oxford, and may with: propriety find 
a place on: the shelves of the: student, ~ The 
translations of Aristotle are not very numerous, 
and perhaps, we may add, not in general very 
good. But we were somewhat surprised that 
no notice has been taken of the entire translation 


4to. of -which, however, very fewscopies (Only 


because we consider it: to be oneof the utmost|75) were printed: one of! these; bound) in ten 


value and importance, ‘and because we ate con- 
fident that Mr.Moss, can be. very 
quainted ‘with it, when he tells the reader thatit 


this copy has since a 
“has no other merit except, that of presenting us Messrs, Rivington an: 


volumes, occurred in’ 1823, id Watson Taylor's 


little ac-| sale ; (where the number.is said. to be only 505) 


ared in ‘the cat 





with the variations of the best MS, yet known," 
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jin Russia, having been published at 45 guiness, 
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ae emeael look axpons it,) We} may; be! }ex- 

to winke- some iremarks and: perbaps:we 
cannot better-convey/our opinion: of ithe work it- 
séif, than-by introducing a. britf; accountof the 


translators 'oy } ‘ 

Mr.,, Thomas! Taylor was educated for a short 
timeat St. Panl’s School ; but-removing from 
thence at ithe age of fifteen, he applied himself 
to,the study of mathematics, and. it was not till 
some years afterwards that he resumed his ac- 
qvaintance with the Latin and Greek languages, 
and began to bestow his attention to Aristotle 
and! Plato, with the ancient commentaries upon 
them.. After some time devoted to a search after 
the perpetual lamp of the ancients, he attracted 
publie attention: by delivering lectures in the me- 
tropelis, upon the philosophy, of Plato. Now it 
will be seem, that instead of reading Aristotle 
with] the. annotations of Andronicus, and what 
are, uswally» called: the Grecian commentators, 
(Mx, Taylor has substituted those of the Alexan- 
tian} school’; as Ammonius Hermaas, Olym- 
piedorus, and Simplicius; and having built his 
ow philosophy;.on the basis. of the Platonic 
sect, as itis vulgarly termed, has given mighty 
ofience to-his learned rivals. at our universities, 
of,which societies he has not heen initiated as a 
member, -It is not.our intention te enter upon a 
comparative review of Aristotle the Alexandrian 
and ‘Aristotle the Oxonian, ‘but we will take the 
liberty of venturing a few remarks in defence of 
Mr. ‘Vayler... 1st. That.on-a divided | point, op- 
pesite opinions‘may at least be listened to with 
eandour, .2nd,; That the two schools are. not. so 
directly opposed to one another as is pretended. 
rd, Lhat Mr. Laylor is, not universally rejected 
bythe learned of this:country, or by the critics in 
Germanys. |.4th. That Mr. Taylor, after the la- 
borinus, investigation :of nearly. half a century, 
ahay-be permitted to maintain his opinions with 
some; rational appearance of probability. 5th. 
That Mr. Taylor. is entitled, te,,be, received. at 
least. with civility and decorumy, to be heard be- 
fere he is condemned, and, under all circum- 
stances) to, be treated as. an adversary provided 
with more, thani common zeal. and ~proficiency. 
Wedo not pretend to justify Mr. ‘Taylor's views 
of his subject, wexdo not deny numerous errors in 
his execiition of it, and. he will probably admit in 
Mmgelf the natural liability. of all men to err; 
butowe think the attacks that /have been made 
upon: him inthis country are.neither manly nor 
iiberal, much Jess such as:one scholat would point | 
#Saenst anothers finally, we do. not! hesitate to 
rib me We. Would rather hhave .imcurred ten 
Imes the:charges h d his Plato by the 
Edinburgh Relivacthen bike been the smal 
of that ungenerous and unjustifiable attack upon 
the translator’s literary character’ and attain: 
Sets. It is not tobe expected that’ Mz. ‘Tay= 
lor wilh ever becomea popular writer; his com- 


pilations w}}}' probably fall, from their own lofti? | Sia" 


hess and weight'; but we aré persuaded that he 
bas reared up @ siruéture which no other, man 
alive. ju ‘this country. ¢guld have done, and we 
shall always respect thei man who, with a very 
uuperfect education, with implacabie hostilities 
toencounter, without the advantages of wealth or 
Counsel; \has brought ‘before such as choose to 
Yead it, a. mountain*, (if -we may say so,) of 
Profound Jearning, with however uninviting an 
aspect it may be offered... 

We shall now! only revisit Mr. Moss’ to ob: 
Serve;: thatmo translation*bas hitherto appeared 
of Athenaus:; and whilst the scholar is in pos- 





* We believe thal Me. Taylor's collected works would 
ount to near G0: val Seated séoides int 
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tscssion,.of a,complete treasure in; the jlaboursof; 
pSchweigheuser,, the. unlearaed..are debarred) 
from; an acquaintance. with ;one ofthe most! 


antiquity, ; 

We almost fear, the reader’s impatience will 
be put to trial at finding we. are stiJl)in,the letter 
A, after two notices of tle work before us 7 yet 
we trust he may have found. somewhat, both of 
information and amusement in. these jcolumns, 
and as we shall promise not to detain him where 
we have nothing of valué to. communicate, we 
shall rely on his good-nature to follow us cheer- 
fully through the remainder of our task, 








FRASER’S KHORASAN :—THE TOORKOMANS. 
Tuoucu Mr, Fraser. partially failed in pursuing 
his enquiries to the extent which his-enterprisipg 
spirit prompted*, he not, only saw much of 
strange places himself, but procured intelligence 
of great interest relating to countries to the 
east of Khorasan. By the help of the astro- 
nomical instrument, too, which he took with 
him, he has been enabled to correct many geo- 
graphical positions, and his prefatory map is 
a valuable improvement upon that branch of 
science. His geological remarks, also, ought to 
be mentioned with approbation. In general 
his observations, as we have before stated, do 
not exalt the Persian character ; but if he de- 
scribes things as he has séen and felt them, we 
must be content. 

Our last Number contained some of. his ad- 
ventures among the Mountain Koords, after 
leaving, Mushed the capital, on his journey to 
Astrabad. . In the chief town.of Gheelan, when 


* When our countryman endeavoured to penetrate to 
Bockhara, he was alarmed,py reports of caravans being 
cut to pieces, and other terrifying ramours, which do not 
seem to haye been always well founded. When he perse- 
vered, stronger meastires were taken to prevent bim. The 
prevailing idea was evidently that he was a spy 5 anid the 
following extract rereceens. a ‘principal man about. 50 
miles from Boojnoord, throws.a eprious light upen this 
part of the subject :—** Beder ¢ is a Koord of re- 
spectability ; he had beea depyted by the chiefs of Koor- 
distan to wait upon Mahomed Raheem Khan, sovereign 
of Khyvah, who carried him asa priconer to that place ; 
and I learnt from bim many particulars regarding both 
the country and the sovereign. He appeared to he a 

lain blunt soldier, very open in his manners, and a vio- 
eut hater of. the king and all his tribe. He soon caught 
the idea that I was an emissary.of governinent, and im- 
mediately expressed his earnest hopes that some attempt 
would soon be made by the British nation for the relief, 
as he’ culled it, of Persia. He assured me that if one 
thousand men, of any European nation, were to make 
their appearance, no matter who or from what quarter, 
from Russia, from Lndia, Jet them be French or English, 
they would be joined by twenty theusand Koords.- They 
had, he said, turned their eyes on all hands for aid 
against the Kadjers, but in vain. All their neighbours 
were us biid or worse than they:.they had invited the 
Affghauns, but that had failed; tle Affghaun general was 
beaten and had fled; nay, they now had neither head 
nor regular goyernment themsélyes.‘ Hyder Shah, of 
Boekhura, was a derwesh, he' said, a fanatic, who rather 
employed himself in. redding to the people from the 
mosgues, converting Jews, and potting Sheahs to death, 
than in‘ projecting schemes of conqaest ; so from him 
there was no hope. Maliomed Raheem Khan had likewise 
heen put tothe but had proved quite wastorthy, a 
traitor and a madman, in whom no confidence could be 








ed, ind who, had he possessed but common prudence, 
uiiwht, ere now, lve been ruler overall Khorasan. ‘Yims 
their only hope rested on the Feringhees, who, they 
trusted, would destroy the Kadjers, and establish some 
degiee of confidence and order. 3 

“ Wild though these expressions mivlit be, there is no 
doubt but that they tell the sentiments: of a great majo- 
tity of the country. ‘The hatred of all, and particularly 
of the higher ranks, to the reigning family is sv. great, 
that, thenghtless and uncalculating of consequences, they 
wontd readily take part: with any invader who should 
tomise them deliverance -from theit present bondage’; 
fat each would do:se only in the hope of alyancement 
for -himeelf, ‘There.ig;not one of these discontented 
chiefs, who, if Circuimstances gave the most distant de- 
gree of encouragement, would not aim at the chief 
power, and, Gonsequentiy, no one would agrec to be su- 
bordinate ;, so that,. however.easily they might at first be 
induced to assist an epenty of the reigning family, they 
would be still more ready'to abandon him, the moment 
they found, al), hope .of rsonal advance- 


on be- 












a prisoney, by the. taahes, of Lalish,, but foal 
reached. Labreez again in safety by way of, Ar- 
debel,... Thése «matters, however, and a, general 
treatise on costume, with sketches, docs belong 
to, other aud promised, volumes ; and we:resume 
the narrative. in the. fixst .where., we, left, off, 
namely among the T'oorkomans. 379291 

« The Toorkomans,.and.most.of the 
wandering, tribes in this quarter ase Soonies.; the 
Persians are Sheahs; and it is wellknown how 
deadly a hatred exists. between. these, great Ma- 
hometan sects, The former are from their youth 
instructed to consider the. latter in the light of 
unbelievers ; that to shed their, blood, or,to. make 
them captives, is not only lawful but, meritori- 
ous; and they consequently wage a religious war 
against the ‘ Kutzit-bushes’,as they call the Per- 
sians ; committing every sort. of atrocity, im the 
belief that it is pleasing, to God, and not the.less 
zealously, because they can turn. it to their,own 
advantage. 

“ Encouragements so powerful heing held out 
for barbarity and outrage, it is not suzprising that 
the wibes in question should have /became cruel, 
blood-thirsty,, and rapacious; these dispositions 
pervade even their private lives, and domestic 
relations; the life of man has, but little yalue in 
theireyes, and a word, a look,,.or,a triyial.mis- 
take, is constantly apt to occasion bloodshed. 
The merest trifle will induce a Toorkoman to put 
his wife, <his child, ,or his.servant to death ;..and 
the more frequent occurrence of such incidents is 
prevented, rather by, considerations of interest 
than by any restraint of moral feeling, or the ties 
of blood and affection. Even the wars between 
the tribes have assumed the same cruel and.rapa- 
cious, character which marks their foreign war- 
fare; avarice has quite overpowered religious 
zeal, and the unholy act of selling captives of 
their own faith is now a frequent practice. 

‘* The Toorkomané pique=themselres upon 
hospitality: in some places fits duties, are will- 
ingly and liberally, as well. as hqnestly discharg- 
ed; but among the tribes whose morals have 
been vitiated by habits of plunder, it is seld 
safe to trust to the strongest professions, ..When 
any stranger (who is not an acknowledged ene- 
my) entersa camp, heis saluted at thetirst tent 
he approaches by its inhabitants, who.ruy out, 
seize his reins, and insist on, his alighting, and 
becoming their guest; even should the tent con- 
tain but,a single woman, she-will give the.‘ Sa- 
ldam’ Aleikoom,’, and insist on doing. the .ho- 
nours; if he refuse, or attempt to excuse him- 
self, and go.to another tent, itis taken as a ge- 
rious affront, and. abuse, if not worse, is the con- 
sequence. ‘ What!’ will the offended party ex- 
claim, ‘ does he suppose that.I had not bread 
‘ and food enough to offer him, that be thus quits 
‘ my, house for another's? or was not the shelter 
* of my house as sufficient for his head as that of 
‘such,a one?’ Wherever le goes he is saluted 
with the words of peace} the calleeoon is pre- 
sented, and sour curds, butter-milk, bread and 
cheese, the usual fare, is’set before him. There 
is then no fear of open aggression, either on the 
part of host, or any of the camp; nor will they, 
jn general, even steal any thing from him; and 
he may depend on being furnished with a guide 
to the extent of their range of country, if not to 
the nextstage, I was assured, that in this man- 
ner any traveller, not in hostility with the tribes, 
might journey throughout the countries between 
Herat and Bockhara, Hazarah, .Moorghaub, 
Balkh, and, in ‘short, through, most; of. those 
occupied by the ‘Toorkoman, or other wandering 
tribes; but the three more particularly in ques- 








Ini on, tatber, tbat they wore likely to be 
ment vain; or, rather, that they were likely to be, re- 
fiuced wy a hte bestest state of subordination thing 





tion, with the greater part of those immediately 
bordering on Khoeasia, ase #9 universally gud 











Gevoted 


wotild be the height ‘of imprudence to:venture 
anting et yon sue terms. 

that’ nbtié"but ® Musssolmdun and a Soonie could 
safely do so aty where! bo boo 

* Te is almost asnectseary to repeat here, that 
perfidy, cruelty, rapacity, and avarice, the infal- 
liblé’ Consequence of thi¢ir habits, are character- 
istics of these tribes: but they do not, - general, 
hoard thei money ; they most commonly turn it 
levees property Bow dorm horses, and brood 
mares,‘ valiable Swords, arms, and armour, 
women’s orhtments; and clothes. A few amorg 
theih, indéed} ‘are reputed to be rich, and I heard 
of 6ne individtial, considered the wealthiest man 
amotig’ the'tribes, Who was reported to be pos- 
sessed of seven or eight hundred camels, and two 
caniéls” ldads of treasure’; one consisting of mo- 
ney: thé other of women’s clothes, jewels of gold 
and silver, rich fursituré; &e. Money is not 
very ‘curtétit among them, sales and purchases 

mg carried Gn chiefly by barter, in sheep, ca- 
mels, “horses; &c. 

Phe Tedtkoitiah women are not shut up, or 
conéealed liké thosé of most Mahometan ¢oun- 
tries, #6¥ Go they even wear veils; the only thing 
red@nibling® them is a silken or cotton curtain 
which if worn tied round the face, so as to'con- 
ceal Ml’ of 7¢ below the nose; ‘and which falls 
dow" upon thie bréasts. © They do not rise and 
quit the téat upon tle entrance of a stranger, but 
continué’ dctupied mhéoncernedly a w «ees 
work they were prévidusly engaged upon. They 
aré, orereds wine 2 poor fe ak strangers ; and 
hateeven the reputation ‘of ‘being well dispoxed 
to tegard'them with peculiar favour ; it is said, 
indeed, that they not unfrequently assume the 
semblance of allurement, with the treacherous 
intention of seducing the incautious stranger into 
improper ‘liberties ;* upon which the alarm is 
given, thé nied rush ‘in, 4 convicting their un- 
happy guest of a breach of the laws of hospitality, 
they doom hint without further ceremony to 
death, ‘or captivity, taking’ a prize of all he may 
have> possessed.” 

The ‘réligion of Sooffeeism which prevails 
among ‘thieve sémi-barbarians is well described 
by-dur author 

© Po Becomié (he says) acquainted with the 
orifin‘and hi of! thosé ‘sects of Sooffees that 
most désetve attention; with the names of their 
saitits and teachers deservedly celebrated for vir- 
tue, learning, and talents; or to acquire a _know~- 
ledge of the ‘various ‘disguises assumed by the! 
pretenders to this Kind of philosophy, would have 
required a far gréater degree of attention than’ I 
could bestow, orperhaps, than the subject might 
be thought to mevit s-and:to' detail them, would 
be as unprofitable as tédious tothe general 
reader ; bat as my friends)’ Meerza Seleem and 
Meerza Abdool Rezak, were certainly no ‘im- 
posters, however ‘great might -be their mental 
weakness, I shall’ endeavour to transcribe the 
substance of the vague and mystical answers 
which they gave to my enquiries on the’ subject 

«It appears, that the ardent Jove for the Di- 
vine Being, which al ‘accompanies the ardent 
desiré to ‘ecipteheowd Bis nature, and which is, in 
fact, the essence of Sooffeeism, often breaks forth, 
as if to relievé itself, m a passion for some visible’ 
object, in which the image of the Divine Being 
is béetiéved’ to be ‘peculiarly reflected. » This pas- 
sion is neither restricted to age or sex, and may 


—_—s be excited by an old man of seventy 
with’ a white’ beard, or: By creature. that 
under other’ circumstances: would: be considéred 


ugly and di 


or @ beduti youhe’ bux’ this’ juste wlhtich 


amounts to devotion, and which, accoiing to the 





Adaieted itd! oder, hiatal whe were [Sooff 
best iitdhiged spur dea waipe declared: that it} hi 
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tinged by gross desires ; and never, aepiren.ta sie 
pirecrsice of ats object, even though that;should 
a female, further than. ‘to remain in its pre- 
sence, watching ayer it; and contemplating. its 
imagi excellencies; a reverential awe is.ex- 
obtener, which shrinks at the idea of familiarity 
or defilement,.. Were the adored object a female, 
and ‘were she herself to invite less hallowed com- 
munications; the spell would be broken, and the 
love that had been felt, instead of seeking such a 
consummation, would vanish, or change td dis- 
gust. In short, nothing in the slightest degree 
sensual must mingle with this passion ; any such 
feeling would be the test of its falsity. 

«« This species of rapture is quite involuntary ; 
and so. far.from being a sensation of gradual 
growth, that it is wont to burst forth in a mo- 
ment, and to. strike the imagination when least 
expected, Sometimes it is. conceived in dreams, 
when the future object is pictured forth with such 
impressive fidelity, that when afterwards seen, it 
is certain to be instantly recognized. Sometimes, 
however,, the object is entirely a creation of the 
imagination ; and the uphappy dreamer wanders 
on through life, for ever enamoured of a phantom. 

“« Several instances of such passions were, re- 
lated tome; Meerza Seleem told me that he 
once conceived so streng an attachment fora boy 
‘by no, means handsome, that he would. sit: for 
hours gaziug on him, playing with his hands or 
kissing his feet; at night he would put him in 
his own, bed, and sit by the side of it, watching, 
sighing, bursting ont into tears, aud occasionally 
stealing a kiss. . How the matter ended I do not 
know ; but I suspect that great constancy is not 
the marking characteristic of these extraordinary 
"passions, 

“« Meerza Abdool Rezak, in like manner, re- 
lated to me the history of his love fora young 
girl, whom he saw by accident ; a swoon of ec- 
stasy proving incdiedvertibly the character of 
the passion with which be was thus suddenly 
overwhelmed : he found means to be introduced 
to her, and for two years, I think, they met con- 
tinually. He told me, that she would play upon 
@ reed for hours, and enchant his soul ; while he 
would sit and watch her, totally abstracted from 
all. beside ; he averred, that not one impure 
thought, with her for its object, ever entered his 
mind during the whole of that time; and that 
had he succeeded as he wished, in obtaining her 
for a wife, bis familiarity could nevér have in- 
creased, nor his respectful adoration suffered the 
smallest diminution. That he did entertain that 
wish, however, is sufficient to give rise to a sus- 
picion of the immaculate purity of his passion; 
aud he confesses that his heart was well nigh 
broken, and her’s little better, when she was car- 
ried suddenly off to the harem of Prince’ Maho- 
med Koolee Meerza, governor of Mazunderan, 
who, hearing of her beauty, had demanded her 
ef her father. ‘ Oh,’ exclaimed hé, * how 1 


eursed that villain, when 1 heard how she strug: 
gled atid wept as they were carrying? erg 
the tears streaming from her beautiful black 


eyes, a&,sbe fell back fainting into the tucht-e- 
rowan that bore her from me!’ and his own eyes 





however, that the lady’s passion was not quite so 
disinterested as that.of her lover ;. for it was.one 
part of her sovereign pleasure, to, issue orders in 
the style of firmauns, to her slave, for the supply. 
of various articles for her convenience ;'as,, 0 
much sugar, so much silk, .so much gold brocade, 
80 wuch-fur, all which demands, if not immedi- 


\stteamed ag he spoke. There is reason'to think, |’) 
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10 these moods of, th ~* Wy = sitangely 
fected. by. them; they qwill.sit for bonzs,-end 

even days, in reveries, An the .contems 


tplation of their own {thick coming fancies,’ or 


lost in the maze and ecstasy of this, wild passion; 
they will burst out jinto,floods, of, tears, without 
any apparent cause, and‘become -as cause 

elevated ; at times, if spoken to, they will an- 
swer in the style, and. strain of a king ;. at. others, 
they affect the lowest tone of humility, and con- 
eae themselves as viler than the vilest of man; 

ind.” 

“It is a remarkable thing, that although the 
doctrines of Socffecism are. so abhorrent to those 
of Mahometanism, that the. orthodox supporters 
of the latter have at all, times.persecuted the 
Votaries of the former,.and continue still,.so to 
do when they dare, and that the epithet: Soqffee 
is as much a term of reproach. ameng, Mussook , 
mans, 28 Infidel among us, or,, Heretic ; 
Roman Catholics ; still the, Deeweshes, :who 
seek the Almighty, after this, fashion, are highly 
esteemed all over the east ;, and. in, Persia meet 
with particular respect; indeed, those of, high 
character enjoy a degree of attention, mote,re+ 
sembling that which is paid.to lords and. princes 
of the earth, than to fanatic wandering, mendi- 
cants, which for the most part they are.’ | 

The. following, after,a striking notice of the 
breed of horses in, these. parts, concludes. a}l that: 
we shall extract concering this mystic faith, 

‘* After remaining in the house of Meerza Reza 
for the greater part of the, day, I, went.,in) the 
evening to pay. my respe¢ts to, the. Eelkhanch, 
and wish him an, ‘‘ Eed-e-Moebarik,”’,, \This 
gave me an opportunity, of seeing | part..of bis,; 
stud, which he was examining. at the. time, . 1 
have -elsewhere mentioned that, besides a 1¢-; 
gular number of, about a;thousand, horses! which 
he maintains in his stables, the.khan , keeps 
seven or eight hundred brood mares,,,which 
throw nearly that: number of foals..eyery year j 
besides whi he sees purchases a number of 
horses from the Tootkomans fof the desert. He 
was this evening selecting stallions for his brood 
cattle, which he does at the rate.of,qne to, every 
twenty mares ; and they continue, together in the 
meadow,. where they have. grass breast high, for 
two months after this period. Many of the horses 
were uncommonly fine.animals; he,had them.of 
all breeds, Arabian, Foorkeman, Koordish, com- 
mon Persian, dll, selected, for blood, bone, or 
some valuable quality. 1 xemarked , particularly 
regarding the,'foorkoman horses, that, however 
fine in the legs, .and well, sbapedjin the quarters 
they might be, they all had Jarge. and uncouth 
heads ; one, was brought, to show,me, which bad 
lately been purchased. from the tribe of Tuckeb, 
bearing a very high character, for strength and 
speed; I was informed, that in a late rencounter, 
this apimal had borne off not only his master, but 
a prisoner seated behind him, although pursued 
by many, well mounted upon capital horses j, | 
‘Wasa lange mouse-coloured horse, at least six~ 
teen hands high, with fine and powerful Jimbs, 
but avery ugly head, .The khan had given. for 
this animal.a sum equal to about fourteen hundred 
reals of Irak, * 

“ J dined this night with my friends, and pass- 
ed a really pleasant evening. It is a privalege 
lof Sooffeism to drink strong liquors, smoke, bang, 
arid use every other means of iptoxication,, at . 
their pleasuxe ; and of this privilege Meerza Se- 
Jeem had long, availed |himself; but his father, 
Lwho was moxe lately initiated, retained more of, 
ithe superstitions. of M jand hardly 
dared to’ indulge iw such. forbidden de- 








les complied with, produced, as, he coufessed,| 





generally , 
degree of il-humour or anger, very undignified {lights, even when but 9 few friends were present : 


tender conscieuces had 
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led fron Varidas Substinces of a saccharine na: 
tufé, with “Oranges” and other fruits; nor do’ T 
believe that either grain or sugar themsélves wére 
quite éx¢luded from the composition ; and to this 
they gave the name of Ma-ul-Hiat, an Arabic 
expression signifying “ the water of life.” Tt 
wag very strong, and reminded me of whisky, 
highty favoured ‘with oranges. and aromatics. 
This they persuaded themselves was lawful, be- 
cause it was not made from any of the substances 
express! ohibited by the Mahommedan law, 
and’ fask of this apirit was produced this day 
aftér dinsér, for the use of Meerza Reza, and 
others of the’ more timorous Neophites ; it was 
highly’amiusing to see Meerza Reza taking the 
fae his hand, assume a most puritanical air 
as he titted to’me; and explained the wide 
diffetetive ‘there ‘was between this valuable li- 
quét! 6f lifé’ and that prohibited trash, called 
wit ‘and Brandy, which he never allowed him- 
self °¢e “assured’ us) to taste. ‘* This,” con- 
tinded he, as he tossed off a well-sized glassful, 
“istawful’t and very very good ; and I am par- 
ticilatly' directed to drink it, on account of a 
weaknesd of stomach with which I am distress- 
ed.” His. son; Meerza Abdool Rezak, and 
sonié others did not think’ any such’ explanation 
area 7 they drank as they felt inclined, 
like hardened sinners, and it evidently was no 
novelty to them; for though their ‘potations 
wee ‘deep; ‘they produced no effect’ whatever 
on théit' heads ; ‘nay, Meerza Seleem having 
got'liold of a bottle of fine old brandy, (a few of 
which I‘caitied with’ me in case of illness,) he 
got'so foiid’ of it, ‘preferring it even to the de- 
liciots ** water ‘of life,’ that it very soon was 
exaustéd; aiid it was only by concealing them, 
that/T préserved ‘the one or two bottles which 
still tentained. 

“In the midst of our conviviality the hour of 
prayer atrived, and Meerza Caugaim instantly 
rosé from the fire-side, round which we were 
seated} ‘and going a little to one side, kneeled 
dowi ‘and’ commenced their forms of worship ; 
never, “at tlie: same time, abstracting them- 
selves in' the least from what was going on 
among'us, or évert dropping their share in. the 
conversation ;‘one moment they uttered ‘ Allah 
ho Akber !* La illa he-il-alluh |’ and all the rest 
of it; and the next, turned round to us with 
a joké and’ a loud Jaagh ; then would they 
rest upon their heels,’ combing their’ beards, 
and continuing their conversation, instead of 
meditating in siletice aud abstraction, ‘as pre- 
scribed by their law. Such is the practice of 
religions observances in this country, or where- 
ever Mahiometanism exists, and such must be 
the fate of all religions which rest on ritual and 
observance alone, in which morals are totally 
neglected, and which, addressing itself only to 
the‘imagination or senses, leaves the attention 


unfixed, the understanding unsatisfied, and the} ’ 


soul ‘uninterested and debased.” 

At an imaumzadeh in Cochoon, the author 
tells ‘us, “ There are still preserved there, 
though in a very careless manner, some leaves 
that belonged to “a Koran of the most magni- 
ficent dimensions, perhaps, of any in the world, 
the Ristory of which is not less interesting than 
Us ‘size is “extraordinary, It was written by 
Boi Sanghor Meerza; the sén ‘of Shah Rokh, 
and grindson of the great ‘Timoor, and laid by 
him ‘upon'the grave of that mighty conqueror, at 
Samarkand }: from whenee it was most sacrile- 

‘taken by the soldiery of Mahomed Khan, 


" “of the Eelkhaneh, who ac- 
compiuied Nadie Shab in his expedition to 
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‘it 


} Kigtan 2 the’ soldiet¥ bro 
took what leaves he ’chibke'to carry,” ab” toketis of 


his tritmiph) Back’ to ‘Wis dwn® A (Meer 
Goonah ‘Khan; the''son; ’ collected about sity of 
them,’ atid ‘placed them in this imauiizadech, 
where @ upon a shelf ‘quite neglected and 
recovered with dust. These leaves are ‘formed of 
thick wire-wove’ paper, evidently madé for the 
purpose, and, when opened out, measure’ from 
ten to twelve feet long, by seven of eight broad ; 
the letters are beautifully formed’, as if they had 
been each made by a single stroke of a gigantic 
pen. The nooktas, or vowel points, as well as 
the marginal and other ornaments, aré embla- 
zoned in azure and gold ; but few of the leaves 
are perfect, having been mutilated for the sake 
of the ornaments, or the blank paper of the im- 
mense margin. It is pity that so curious and 
splendid a work should go so carelessly to de- 
cay, and it shows how imperfect and incon- 
sistent is the reverence, even of the priests, for 
the most sacred emblenis of their religion.” 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Leighs’ new Pocket Road Book of England and 
Wales, and part of Scotland. 1625. 

Tue best character we can give of this little, but 
eminently useful book, may be comprised in an 
anecdote. We were lately inclined to take a 
trip into the country, and after other enquiries, 
we referred to this compact and well arranged 
guide: the consequencé was, that we found out 
a shorter and more pleasant route than we had 
previously fixed upon, and absolutely saved tre- 
ble the price of the book in our expenses. There 
are fifty-five neatly engraved county maps ; and 
the plan is altogether well executed. 





Lady Byron’s Reply to her Lord’s Farewell. 
J. Pearse, Vinegar Yard. 

How Mr. Pearse has pierced into this mystery 
he does not tell; but he asserteth, that this 
poem is Lady Byron’s genuine gaseer to the 
celebrated ‘‘ Farewell,” That it'is not so, may 
probably be suspected by ninety-nine hundredths 
of the world; and far be it from us to argue, 
that because the parties were mutually soured, 
Vinegar Yard was the very site whence their 
eclaircissement would be poured forth. » But there 
is some talent in some of the verses, though others 
are at or below par. Ex. Gr.—below par— 


“* Fare thee well! afd if for ever— 
Still for ever, fare thee well— 

Ne’er within my breast—Oh ! never 
Can thy image cease to dwell : 

There it lives, yet lives so chilling, 
Hope, love, joy, alike-are froze 

-y bland sensation killing— 
Now the cell of living woes.” 
Better--- 

** Not a suppliant world aronnd me ° 
Could have lured me from thy side, 

No=the tender bonds that bound me, 
Hands but thine, could ne’er divide.” 


But the whole is merely a sort of paraphrase 
transposition, 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


—_—— 


LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
Paris, Augtst 25. 


Public Sittings of the French Academy. 

Tre French’ Academy held its annual sitting 
on St. Louis’s day, the 25th August, under the 
presidencé of Count Daru, Director of the Aca- 

It is“ customaty to’ pronounce an ‘eu~ 
logium on St. Louis, ‘on this occasion ; and it 
will readily be conceived how difficult it must 
be at present to offer either any thing new on 
the subject, or to‘ rival the illustrious: Acade- 
hmicians who hat gone’ befére. The Abbé Roy 





attempted neither of these; and. contented him 
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}cdleate as ani axiom,; That, itis religion whi 


thakes (gréat: kings) and true herogs.+,1be Acac.,,; 


demy ‘retired from: Churelt to the Hall of the,., 


Offering the teward. of Virtue... (Fhe, Baron, de 
Montyon (the Howard of France) bequeathed to 
the French Academy several legacies, to be dis- 
tributed as prizes for merit and virtues... ),2 
Fhe grand prize of .Virtne; of ten, thousand 
franes, was awarded to Pierre. Antoine; Roch 
Martin, a poor day labourer, of the department 
of the Moselle. He was born in 1781, enlisted 
as a soldier, and obtained his discharge in 1815; 


which had been paid him as a_ substitute... 
married a poor girl, who had three -brothers 
blind, and a father infirm. Martin supported 


Institute! | The sitting. was most, interesting, a6, 


he possessed a fortune of 6000 francs,(2501,).., 


them by his Jabour, and in the dearth.of 4816- 


17, would suffer none of them to ask) alms, 
though he had then three children of bis own to 


himself of sustenance, that they, should, not 


physician made known this case of heroic yirtue 


tyon prize, which was unanimously aceorded., 


department of the Basses Alpes, who took, a:poor 
deaf and dumb child’ under her. protection, and 
inspited by the sole desire of doing good, she 


and write. M. Daru paid a just and well merited, 
compliment to the ingenious humanity of, this 
poor girl, which might be, classed. with ..the 
sublime conceptions of the Abbés De L’Epée 
and Sicard. 


Duke de Bourbon, obtained the. third prize,.of 
1200 franes, as a recompence for his ae ng 
defence of his master against the assassin Lefort. 

Five medals, of 500 francs each, were awarded ; 
1st. To Frangaise and Catherine Douillet,ene; a 


To Etienne Laget, shoemaker; 34. Etienne 


Dantine, his wife, of the Rue Faubourg St. 
Jacques, No. 29, Paris; 4th, To the. wife, of a 
workman named Dubois; 5th. To the wife of 
Cleach—all poor, and eli. benefactors. of infirm 
old age: Dubois: served out of pure charity an 
illnatured old woman, paralyti¢ and afflicted, with 
disgusting disorders, bestowing.on her ali; the at- 
tentions of an affectionate daughter, and treated 
by the old woman as.a servant... The-two sisters 
Donillet, almost wanting bread. themselves, gave 
asylum to an old female beggar that had stopped 
at their door, and had become quite childish, 
carrying her home:ow their backs when she had 
strayed too far from the house. 

The prizes published in the past year, for the 
works miost conducive to moralg and virtue, 
were awarded as follows : 

The first, of 4000 francs, to the Baron de Ge- 
tando, for the work entitled, ‘‘ On Moral Im- 
provement, or Self-Education,” 2 vols. 8vo, ; the 
other prize, of 4000 francs, was granted to the 
work of the late Madame Campana, entitled, 
** On Education,” to which is added, ‘“‘ Advice 
to Young Girls,” 3 vols. 12mo. 

A. gold’ medal was. granted at the same time 
to the memory of the Countess.de Remusat, 
author of an Essay om Female Education. 

Similar prizes are offered for next year; and 
one which owas rot. granted: this year, for an 
Essay on the Foundation and ies of the 
late Baron de Montyon, in favour of the Hospi- 





with # sermon, in whieli he wished toin- 


‘tals and the Academies ‘ 


support; he worked night and ;day,, depriving. 


want, till he frequently fell down from weakness, , 
over exertion, and want of food. . A respectable, . 


in humble life, and solicited for. him the Mon,,, 


Lasne, day-labourer, ‘and to Jeanne Philippine, 


The second prize, of 3000 francs. (120/.) was : 
given toa poor girl named. Hermitte,, of the; 


without any knowledge of the methods. in use,.., 
succeeded in teaching her little protegé to read, . 


The brave and faithful Mery, .seryant.of the . 


workwoman and the other a woolspinner;, 2d,,, 














<<< ANTS ANS SOtENoRS:~ ad 
lo Spetieia ssuReOPHAOts. He 
Wirntn these few years Egyptian antiquities) 
have become &'ptincipal object of trade at Mar- | 
seilles, where they are very abundant, and whence, 
wes obtained the magnificent sarcophagus from 
Alexandria, which has since reached Paris, This 
monument is eight feetin length, about two and 
a9 half int height, and three and a half in its 
greatest ith ; it is a little narrow towards 
the feet, and termiuates in a square edge on the 
end, while, on the contrary, it becomes round at 
the opposite extremity ; that is, at the end near 
tlié head. The upper part is surrounded by a 
large border of hieroglyphics, and is separated 
ftom the lower part, on each of the four fronts, 
by a carved streak or broad line: a carving of 
the same description supports and surrounds the 
figares which form the engravings on the body of 
the sarcophagus, and are in the proportion of 
abont eighteen inches. On the end next the 
hend, that is, on the convex front, there are five 
figures, two of which are in a sitting posture, 
Below these two, near the middle, and imme- 
diately below the carving which surrounds the 
hieubiflyphical inscriptions, is engraved the figure 
ofa scataba@us within an engrailed disk. Trian- 
‘bddies placed in twelve rows, to the num- 
of five in each row, seem to fall like drops of 
rain from this disk. Though these triangles, or 
drops, do not increase in number, as they do in 
size andin width of space according as they are 
thore removed ‘from the disk, the last rows be- 
come more separated fiom each other, and the 
whale, viewed together resemble the shape of a 
fan, ,Op the plane surface which occupies the 
foot of the sarcophagus, there are only two prin- 
cipal figures, which are surrounded with emblems 
or hieroglyphics ;..these are two jackals or wolves 
placed: facing eachother, and ;resting each of 
them: on. a: stal.. The long sides of the mo- 
of hoa represent a sort Of procession, compased 
f rhystiegl figures, the greater number of which 
have heads of animals; their legs are closely 
joined together, and they holdin their hands the 
knife-shaped instrument so; common in Egyptian 
symbols, ‘They, ,all face the head of the sarco- 
duns and at the extremity, near the part 
where the surface begins to. curve, a figure with 
the head of a, man,.and.its.legs spread wide and 
turned in.a contrary, direction;,seem as if waiting 
to receive those who form,the procession. Rows 
of hiepoglyphics hang down from the upper bor- 
der between the heads, of the figures, 
The weight. is .abopt six, thougand jpounds , 
and the lid is almost,equally heany.; ,Jt.is of an 
uncommon shape, and of the most beautiful sim- 


plity, }.at.48.cutin.the form.of-a-prism,-and- ite; 


surface forms: nine donyitudinal«mouldinys, the 
centre one of which: is hovizontal, and is entirely 
covered with a hieroglyphical inscription. Tenons 
have been left, in the two small sides for the) pui- 
pose ofenabling the lid to be placed on the urn... 

‘The, material, is hard, stone, of a very, fine 
grain; the ground is adark greev, like the shade 
of bronzey and -is marked with dark red spots*. 
In, addition to these spots, which: are spread 
almost uniformly over the entire sarcophagus, it is 
shaded in three or four, places by broad streaks 
ofa bright yellow, which also extend wholly 
over it: these variations serve to relieve the dark 
colouring of the ground iu a beautiful manner. 

* Apparently. sexpentine.—-Ep, 











FINE ie RO : ‘ 
Siateen-Qutlings, by, M, Rejsch,to Schiller’s Fight 
with the Dragons. Wh, the, Poemiin English: 
he origi itlines.. Boosey and Sens, 1825, 





from the. Pawst “of Gbéthe” ey | His 








Fridolin followed, ' ‘but “excited "lesy' ‘interest : 
whether the subject was) less know; or thie pic- 
tures less striking,’ is not material; sineé the pre- 
sent work possesses every ‘quality ‘that ‘distin- 
guished bis first performance; with the addition 
of varied excellence-+the Faust, exhibiting the 
effect of magic wrought itito adventure; the Dra- 
gon, that of achivalrous:achievement.. It is, be- 
sides, asplendid’ specimen of graphic romance, 
since, so far as regards the translation, the artist is 
little indebted to the poem for any thing beyond 
the bare suggestion of the subject. But it is 
simply as a work of art that we speak of it, and 
recommend this performance to the attention of 
the public. 

The works of the German artists, as well as 

those of their writers, have been highly tinctured 
with extravagance, ,axmay be seen in the paint- 
ings of Spranger; Goltzius, and others ;, as well 
as in those of the. late Mr.. Fuseli.. M. Retsch 
has availed himself of the spirit of his country- 
men, without. torturing his. figures into imagin- 
ed graces. In the work before us, the emotions 
and-passions are expressed with-truth and 
consistency, and the interest of the subject is 
kept up, by every power of the picturesque, both 
in composition and costume. 
As, in the series of engravings given from the 
Faust, the catastrophe is fatal; these, from’ the 
Dragon of Schiller, on the contrary, end ina 
happy termination of the exploit. “The illus- 
trations are numbered, and short explanations 
of each subject given, from which we specify 
some of those which struck us most for charac- 
ter'and designs. “No. 2. Where the shepherds 
and their flocks-are flying from the appearance 
of the dragon. “No. 5. The country people in- 
treating the assistance of the hero. No. 6. The 
knight inspecting the situation of the monster, 
No. 7% Gieieg directions: for a model of the 
dragon, inrordéy to train his doys for the éombat. 
No. 13. The death of the dragon, and the rescue 
of the hero: and No, 14. His triumphal entry 
into the town. “Tt would be strange, indeed, if 
this, or any work of the kind were faultless, 
The knight, in. No. 15, is rather tame than hum- 
ble ; and the horses, in No. 10, are wooden, and 
illdrawn: but the mastery of the designs, in 
other particulars, will sufficiently warrant our re- 
commending the work to every lover. of the Fine 
Arts. 

Our notice is from the original Outlines, de- 
sigued and etched by M. Retsch, and we mention 
this, as a copy has Leen for some time before the 
public, executed by H. Moses, “whose well- 
known talent has enabled him fo give, not only 
a faithful transcript, but in some ‘Tespects an 
improved character to several’ of ‘the subjects. 
‘Kut with artists and amateurs, there is, and ever 
will be, a preference for tlie original work: 


that it appears much more perfect in its lines'than 
the German, which looks faint and worn, dr is 
badly printed. ‘There are such differences in 
minute parts, too, . that collectors will hardly be. 
content without possessing both editions. 





The Silver Plateau ; comprising Designs of some 
of the-most interesting Monastic Ruins of the 
United Kingdom. Executed by Mr. Montagu! 
Levyson, Silversmith, cana sl pes 

Tats superb ornament for the table*is destined 

for India, and is wel) calculated, by the splendour 

of its appearance,’ to. adda ‘lustre to’ the decora~ 





‘The original Qutli 
Tuk, chasagter of b's desigus obtained him, 
Very justly, @ high reputation with the artists 


moulding: ~The border 


The English edition is published by Prowett ; || 
and perhaps it may arise from the copiés ‘sént]) 
tn us being more or less remote from early proofs; |. 


tions of eastern: magnificeace..'The face of the}! 





‘edged wi 





an “hata Silver 
ntains the “répr ; 
tion of the Motistie' Ruin’ added le us 
some of our ytncipay Caktlet eh tife Orit! decay ; 
and the whole’ is ook: Toitbised placed 
at convenient distatices, Which,! while they give 
character ‘to: the \design; ‘ate cera te most 
appropriate that could have been applied for the 
purpose of bearing the ‘weighty ‘érnament with 
its world of castles, abbeys, &c. se ancient 
remains ate in bas-relief of dead white, upon a 
highly burnished ground. The Castle of Dover 
in different points of view form the ends of the 
Plateau; the corners, (the shape an octagon,) 
have for ornaments, the Rose, the Shamrock, 
and the Thistle. The'length of this decorative 
article is six feét, its width two feet, bat may 
be divided so a; to suit diffepent Jengths,. The 
coup-d'cil is striking, and beautifyl; there is 
much ingenuity in the applications of its erna- 
ments; and while it pat { 








redits . the inventor, we 
trust it may come in aid to the Arts and Manu- 


Hactures of the country. 








ORIGINAL POETRY." | 
THE AVENGERg ;, fest 
It is customary among many of the Arab tribes, when 
a chief is slain, to preserve his sandals, which ate given 


- - son or'nearest kinsman when of age, to'avenge his 
eath. 


Uron these sandals there is blood 

Tt was not poured in battle flood 5 

It was not shed in open fight, 

With God and man to judge the right ; 

It came not from the courset’s flank, | 

Spurred foremost in the foremost sank :-- 

It was pour’d by a hidden foe, 

It was shed by a dagger’s blow ;. 

It was night hid the assassin’s art, 

And it came from thy father’s heart, 

Here is hi8 sabtc’s shining length,’ 

Have thou with it his arm of stretigth ! 

Young Arab, yonder is thy steed, 

And Alla help thee ghey eit 
The boy rose up, and deadly thought 

Across his cold pale forehead wrought : 

There was red shame upon’ his cheek, 

For much he feared his arm ‘was weak ; 

And thrice that ‘arm .in vaim essay’d 

To lift and poise his father’s blade: 

*Twas but a moment's pause+he swung 

The blade across—to horse he sprung: 

Away, away, not Jong the wind 

Brought echoes,of his.speed behind. 
Now curses, be upon the hand 

That smote not with the \warrior’s brand ; 

And curses on the dastard foe 

Who let'the night conceal his blow : 

Désolate be his place’of birth, 

Desolate be his silent hearth ; 

To him let earth refuse her food 5 

Shrink from his butning:lip the flood ; 

To him let morhing bring no dew" 

His wasted vigour to tenew 5 ° 

And tet thie placid night deny 

To him the quiet of her'sky } 

Let him be childless ; like the reetl 

Be his friends in the hourof need 5 

Let the wife of his bosom sigh 

For one; his deadliest enemy ; 

And let him die a death of shame, 

The last of all his race and. name. 


Scarce the green bamier ‘of thie palm 
Moves—like thie ‘thoorilig ht’ on’ it'catm. 
Above, the firmament of bhie;'""'' ~ 
Below, wood: fire and*dusky hue >). 
And, round it'crouch’d, the wah ritig tribe 
Pass song and tale; and! laugh! and pibe. 
Uprose the midnight’s"datest'star;\\\” 
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Plateau is_a mirror of plate-glase’ divided: ito! 


Hark! rings & horse-tramp from far i 




















by, his lighting 5 eva 
pie rane stead 30 (01) 
im. by. his| cold pale brow,, 
a oy aay el Sotve alt i 
e rips from the sever'd head, 
' Well has the young Avenger sped— 
'” His task. 1s, done, his strength is spent, 
He staggers, to his mother’s tent ; 
‘ Down drops,the trophy from his hand, 
"And drops beside his crimson’d brand. 
hey crowd to hear his tale of death, 
His lip has breath’d its last of breath ; 
’ And there is nothing left to, tell 
‘A tale of how. they fought and fell. 
"Race fated, to their early doom, 
The son sleeps.in his father’s tomb. 
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CHURCR-YARD. 
Sorr bé thy sleep, in thy cold bed! 
oho! bn i framé of sand and stone, 
ame thy imbs, uepain’d thy bead, 
“Thou wilt sleep on. — 
Heavy and thick ye winding-sheet 
Ot clayas “kabave thy breast ; 
’ Yet is arate eT ye pfs, 
Less still thy rest. , 
Tot sleepest, nor disturb thine ear 
The .accents.of thy mourner’s woe ; 
And were it better thou could’st hear? 
Ob; noj—derr! no! 
All’s well ‘With ‘thee, and could T be 
Beside thee laid, in calm as deep, 
; How well it'thén would be with'me, 
How sweet’ niy sleep. 
The thimés'froin’ yonder steeple tower, 
That through Ue boubdltegs night proclaim, 
With startling clang, the passing hour, 
Awake nét thee, 
When clouds on clouds in thunder rave, 
And lightning flashes through the sky, 
The storm that bursts upon thy grave, 
Awakes not thee, i decreas ¥ 
And ob, from, all that tertur’d thee st..." “* 
From mora till. evening, thanks to God ! 
Thy gentleness,at length is free, 4 
Beneath this.sod. int 10 
With thee ’tis well !+~-witli thee “tis well? 
From-alb thew didst, or coulf'st endure ; 
Withiwthat sordid, narrow cell, : 
Thourart secure. ‘ 
And oh, that I beside thée'lay, 
All thet would be’ as well with me ;\' 
But, joyless, friendless; ‘here*I stay, 
Mourning for thee! en 


re his 








, & SKETCH OF CHARACTPR. 


How fair that forns,\if yirtue dwelt within !—~ Muvron. 


I look upon thy;face+but. svhile 
It seems so bright.and fair, 
T ask me if that sunny smile 
Is wont to linger there ? 
I ask me if thy bosom’s heave 
Hides not a heart that’s doom’d to grieve, 
And wither in despair ? 
Task, if peace or jay can be, 
With beings desolate like thee 1— 
I knew theo'not;'thow fallen flower, 
While. virtue‘mark'd thy growth ; 
I knew thee ivot in thy bright hour, 
ne purityand trath * 
i ‘new,thee not.’till. treachery’s 
1 Had, dixgma’d the sunshine of thy days, f 
The freshness of thy, youth! t 
And then J ney thee in, thy, shame ! 
Withers frignd+—withput a name :— 
Ap from. tliy: happy home, 
A blighted joplews ching 
| Thy joarney onwards.to the tomb, 
A rayless wandering, 








.|| Uncheer'd by hope thy bosom heaves); 
Yet, like the jrose’s scatter’ddeayes, 
Same sweets) still| round thee cling ;: 

And dimly, thro’ thy, ruins) shine, 

Like ivy,on the scatter’d pine. 

There’s beauty still.upon thy brow, 

And kindness in thy heart; 

That smile is with thee even now, 
All hopeless as thou art '}-- 

But sorrow’s wave too: soon will cliase 

The light of beauty from thy face, 
And thou wilt then depart : 

As bends the lily to the biast, 

Unloved—anknown—thow lt sink at last! 

God cheer thee ow that féarful' day, 

For none will watch thy bed !— 

None sigh to see thee pass away, 
Or'weep for thee whea-dead ! 

None seek the lonely silent spot, 

Where all forsaken and forgot, 

Reclines thy lovely head :— 
The turf, alas, will soon be greén— 
* And :few will know that’ thou hast been / 
L. 





SONNET. 

To my Melancholy. 

Come, thou sweet mistress of my evening hours, 

Companion of my walk !, that otherwise 

Were Jonely ;-—-let us. wander through the tow’rs 

"Of this grey pile, and hear, the fitful sighs, 

The.mournful breeze, heave through its wasting 
walls ! 

Hark !---’tis the surge of time’s eternal billow, 

That on the ear so sad and solemn falls! 

They hear it not, the sleepers, they whose 
pillow, 

Dreamless and cold, lies deep beneath the soil.— 

Would we were with them, pale-eyed Melan- 


choly ! 
Free from the weight, the burthen of.life’s toil, 
Far from deceit, from insult, and folly ;- 


Bonded no more by life’s afféction qhain--- 
Reckless of all as of the wind and rain} 





MusSIC 

New Putlications. 
In ‘consequence of the suspense of nearly all 
public performances, and. the’ absence of, ama- 
teurs and professors, life in the musical world 
may be said to be, for the time being, at a stand. 
We must, however, except the novelties .in 
Tarrare ; (if at the end of a, fortnight’s success, 
they can still be considered so.) The .music- 
sellers, engaged rather in preparing for, than with 
publishing, have brought,out but few works ip 
the course of this month, that deserved particular; 
notice. The following,, however, by the inde- 
fatigable’ Cramer, should not remain unmen- 
tioned, 

Impromtu,on Meyerbeer’s favourite Air Giovi- 
netto, Cavalier, for the Pianoforte. Cramer 
and Co, 

Melange on favourite Airs from the Opera Il 

Croviato. |: Ditto. 

The «first seems to us to be: entitled toa 

much: higher! commendation, than the second: 

‘Lhe ,\very ‘appropriate introduction, “page “1; 

which is not lengthened, according to the newest 

ractice, to two or three pages, is in’ perfect 
ceeping, withthe Air itself ; though the latter 
is ‘so \Deautiful, that ‘it might be repeated ' over 
and aver, aiid yet please. © Mr. Cramer: tas 
much improved upon it,by enriching it with 
the: most tasteful cmaments and figuress He 
has, also given it, variety, by meane of modula~- 
tion; dnd ‘it, is superfluous to add, that hit 
transitions,/are | natural .and,easy. + This Im- 






constructed 
beer. ot int Wel aaa vim 
‘The Melange, which consists. of four, several 
to 


themes out of the same Opera,-is not; likely: 
meet with.an equally Lrreliataeeaae ber 
either the amateur or the professor ; which. is, 
however, more attributable to the pature,of the 
Airs, than to Mr. Cramer’s manner:of ; treating 
them, The last, the Allegro Manziale, .is»the 
most agreeable of the four, 


Impromptu on the favourite Scotch Air, Auld 
Robin. Gray; for the Pianoforte. Birelall 
and Co. 
Impromptu for 
Cramer and 
The reader: wilt wonder at. having 
servedup to him three Improniptis at duces but 
we might have treated him, without ary; trouble 
to ourselves, with triple and quadruplethat musis 
ber, for this seems to he the. ‘most fi 

musical title of the day; though it, beamuag 
little reference to; the nature of the cerhposition 
to which it is affixed, as a proper name!ddesto 
the character of the person whe bears.it, . Phesé 
two latter Impromptus differ exceedingly from 
each other, and also from that of, Mx. Ctamer, 
They are both difficult, and if any other. property 
common to them js.to be mentioned, they ave 
both; as far as regards the style, very..capriciaus 
and unmelodious. Both masters are atall times 
able to prodace something very superior to sucls 
nondescripts. 


the Pianoforte, by J. Maseheles, 
Cs. 


New. Musical Instrament:—There is about. to 
be sent, to the exhibition at Haarlem, a keyed 
trumpet constructed of wood, which is iatehded 
asa substitute for keyed trumpets made of cop- 
per. This instrument has been examined’ and 
tried at a meeting of musical mén, by whom it 
was approved, and called «‘ Tyba- :,”) the 
name of its inventor, ‘Some Yeats ago, a simi- 
lar‘attempt was made at Paris by @ manbfacturer 
of horns and trumpets, but his instruments were 
not finally adopted. It will probably” bé. the 
same with the Tuba-Dupré:;’ for doh being so 
much less sonorous than copper, myst bé' ah 
unfavourable matetial for those brilliint instiy.’ 
ments whose principal office is the exetition of 
flourishes. It’ is ‘surprising’ that composérs for 
the orchestra do not more frequently avail them - 
selves of the keyed-trumpet, ‘and thereby ‘throw 
some variety mto'the trumpet "patts, which have 
hitherto been “ex¢eedingly limited,’ ' Propetly 
employed, keyed-trumpets ate ‘tapable” of pro- 
ducing an’admirable effect, not only in the “tutti; 
but even in the’ sof, J 





rE: RE ere 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
MY) GRANDPATHER's LEGACY. 
i No. 1. 
My cousin Matilda wiped away a tear as my 
aunt Winifred: concluded ‘the fragmént, for my 
young relative’ is’ affianced 'to an officer of ‘the 
—oia+ militia, and she felt'a sisterlyeympathy 
in the sorrows of Maria: my aunt munmured 
*t pshaw!”’ and my mother laid down her'work 
fer ‘an instant, and then resumed it. My }wnt 
teok the hint, and after clearing ‘her voice with 
three! several’ and important ‘* hems,” she com- 
menced the perusal of 
The fair Rivals, 

I was just thinking of Eliza ‘when ‘I opened the 
book—and-never--did-Rousseaw appear half sd 
sweet, as while mi¥ fested’on the passage 
she had quoted on: onr parting. 1 turned’ down 
the ‘leaf—then’ earéfully teadjusted ‘it---passed 
my” forefinger ‘slowly over pros! a to effact the 
crease: ; taking up’ a rosebud ‘which Yay on 








promptu.or Rendo (for such itis) we consider, 





upon the.whole, the best work that has been 


the table beside me; placed it bétween the leaves: 
---‘* Often shal I recur to the magic page,” I 












mused : ‘.eechenight before d sleep; Tthall re- 
move. the ,half-opened).rese, to gaze. on words 
hallowed ‘by the breath of Eliza!” sw 

T know not how it was, but the bright eyes 
of Emu Stapleton rivetted me to the ball-room 
that very night, until midnight had. chimed ; 
then they lured me to her carriage and her petit 
souper, and I was so wearied when I entered m 
apartment, ‘that I threw myself on my couch, 
and Only dreamt of Rousseau and Eliza. 

Emma Stapleton was gay, buoyant, and beat- 
tify); ist sixteen, and hated sentiment. I talked 
ofmusic, and told her that I read harmony in 
her eyes, and she turned.on me a face radiant 
with smiles, and warbled ‘“ Cease your fun- 
ning,” like el.---Eliza Malcolm would have 
blushed, and bees silent, 

I overturned my inkstand on the white vellum 
bidding of Rousseau, while endeavouring to write 
a sonnet to Emma Stapleton. 

Emma detested blues, aud affected great horror 
of, literaty discwasion ; once, and once only, I 
ventured to hint my admiration of Jean Jacques ; 
she murmured something about insipidity, and 
laughed ; I felt the remark unjyst, but the laugh 


was 


for the night; ‘you are a Frenchman, and ad- 
mire ; you may take this volume.”” |, | 

‘* Et la rose, Monsieur?” said Alphonse, asi 
he entered the room, a minute after with the 
faded rosebud in his hand: 1 am glad I was 
alone when he returned, for IL think I blushed. 

“ The tose is faded, Alphonse,” said {. 

* Rose cuillie et cnur gagné ne plaisent qu’un 
jour!” exclaimed the Frenchman, theatrically, 
as he withdrew. I was glad he left the apart- 
ment.at that moment, for I am sure I: blushed. 


Morning came, and with morning rose the 
sun and ma Stapleton, and Rousseau and 
Alphonse wete forgotten. I basked in the radi- 


ance of earth’s loveliest, and left sentiment to 
my valet: which was the happier man let the 
world-wearied cynie say, for he alone can tell. 

# Mademoiselle, est charmante!” whispered 
Alphonse, as he attired me for the opera, whither 
I was to eecomperiy Emma Stapleton. 

“ Charming! Alphonse,” 1 exclaimed ear- 
nestly, “* she is an 

“’Monsieut le croit,”' said my valet, coldly— 
and the remark almost disconcerted me. 

** And what think, you, Alphonse ?” said I, 
anxious to conceal ‘my embarrassment, and 
scarcely conscious. what I asked, “ do you not 
think her more’ beautiful than Miss Malcolm?” 

“Monsieur, me fait trop d'honneur,” replied 
the walet, warily. 

‘© You aré a wise mian, Alphonse,” ‘said I, in- 
terrupting the meaning of the equivogue. He laid 
his right hand on his heart, and when I had ceas- 
éd speaking, made a low bow, and was gilent, 

“I did not go to the opera, but I sent a billet 
by, Alphonse to Emma, and pleaded: indisposi- 
tion. Tcast-aside my habit de cérémonie, ‘as- 
sumed my robe de chambre, raised my right hand 
mechavically to the left corner of the third shelf, 
in my book-case for Rousseau, and turned away 
with a peevish “ pish,” when it came from the 
mar of the empty space, covered with dust. 
“ What folly!” I exclaimed aloud; *« Rousseau 
never painted an “Emma Stapleton !”’ 

Alphonse brought me a reply ;..the billet was 
small, of a pale pink tint, and the attar de rose 
escaped its fairy folds in sceutful profusion as I 
opened it ;,,the elegant Italian character breathed 
the very soul of gaiety and beauty; the entrea- 
ties were but commands, enwreathed with all 
the witching of free agency! Eliza 


“ Alp onse,” anid I to m valet, as I retired h 


HE LITERARY. GAZETTE, AND 


Jand threw'off my robe de chambre. 


astonished‘valet.  “ Thave'scarce time to dress,” I 
replied hastily, asI glanced at the time-piece, and 
turned from his enquiring took. Alphonse shrug: 
ged his'shoulders, and followed me down stairs. 
Radiant with loveliness, lustrous with jewels, in all 
the “‘ pride and panoply” of beauty, Emma Sta- 
pleton met my gaze that night; her very laugh 
bore music in its sound, and I scaree heeded the 
melodious warblings of the tutored vocalists. I was 
bending to catch the whisper of the syren, when 
my eye fell upon Eliza—pale, thoughtful, and 
silent, with her soft blue eyes fixed on me, al- 
most in agony : I Jost the purport of the murmur 
T had bent to cateh,—I bowed my head to Eliza, 
and no tinge of resentment mingled with the 
grace of her answering recognition ; she smiled 
as I jooked' towards her, but it was with the 
smile of heart-stricken sorrow, and I was the 
cause of that faint, moonlight smile. 

Tleft my station by the radiant Emma for a 
moment, and approached Eliza; her extended 
hand was mbist with the large tearwhich fell on 
it as I gained her side ; she uttered no: word of 
itterhess when. I faultered out my happiness at 
er return. 

“« It was early spring when we ,»” she 
said, tenderly, in a low soft tone, ‘* autumn ‘is 
nearly spent now we have again met ;” and she 
sighed as'she said it. 

L felt the allusion ; it was all of reproach: to 
which her gentle heart could yield utterance, 
and I loved her for her forbearance. 

+ returned to Emma Stapleton; but her ‘fine 
brow was clouded by a frown, and her bright 
eyes flashed with resentment; something she 
said of revenge for my neglect, but at that mo- 
ment I was thinking of Eliza, and the sense 
escaped me. T extended my hand on parting, 
but Emma was adjusting a ringlet before a 
French mirror, and the action was unheeded. 
Alphonse entered my apartment with a malin 
expression of countenance, and I read somewhat 
of import in every feature as 1 glanced at him. 
I set down the untasted cup of chocolate, and 
asked his tidings ? 

“* Mademoiselle n’étoit pas toute ange, au 
moins,” said Alphonse almost triumphantly, 

“« What of Miss Stapleton?’ I enquired with 
convulsive eagerness. . , — 
«Ma fi, c'est peu de chose,” said the French- 
man, as he deposited ‘a bouquet of white roses on 
my breakfast table. Emma Stapleton had mar- 
ried her dancing-master, insulted me by a 
bridal gift, 

‘* Monsieur a fait de bons pas ?” said Alphonse, 
as he concluded his narration: he was thinking 
of her fortune—I of her disgrace. 

** On dit qu’il n’est guére beau,” he remarked, 
after a second pause ; again, he was thinking of 
his person---J of his profession. 

Wiles Pisin sae’: but it was long ere: I-for- 
ve myself; the months sped on pero for 





repented my injustice. Emma Stapleton eloped 
with a-French Count. I blushed that I 

ever loved ber ; I blushed: for-her-felly, and-for} 
my own : the lesson was & Jasting’ one,’ andere 
another autumn parched the forest leaves, I had 
purchased a new copy of Rousseau---and Eliza 
was my wife! 





sniperge-As a recently published history of 
Brittapy, by M. de Marehargy, isthe following 
curious account of the worship of the tombs by 
the Bretons in the breif «There is ng 

of France, in wliich the spirit of family con- 
nn is greater thane Brittany...» Relationshi 


I, as I secured’ the little billet in my lerter-case, 


ili are’all theirdives i 5) for there 


‘Monsieur, | va-t-il sortir?” demanded ‘the |is scarcely month imwhich they-do not tose at 


least one cousin, and sometimes two or three, 
For an entire year the dismal sables shade thé 
faces of near relations, who, far’ from-seeki 

consolation, endeavour to exacerbate their grief 
by every means that ingenious tenderness cay 
suggest. During these. twelve months of tears 
the mirrors are veiled ; for why should the wife 
or the daughter increase, by the aitl of dress, 
that beauty which can no longer delight the eye 
of a husband ora mother? No ‘more banquets, 
no more festivals. The furniture is placed in ai 
order different from that which was established’ 
by the defunct while living, on purpose that 'the 
disarrangement may recall, whenever the sniallest 
article is wanted, those who are no more, °‘The' 
year of mourning is riot enough for so'much sor: 
tow and affection : it is a limit ‘too confined “for 
the full heart, and is occasiowally extended to 
the remotest periods of life: Every yar a fete 
is consecrated to the memory of the dead, who, 
in a thousand endearing ways, ate “invited to 
their hereditary dwellings. ey flock ‘thither’ 
so numerously, that, according to'a Morlaix pro- 
verb, there are more souls in every house than 
there are leaves on an-oak, 
during this ‘solemn feast, the hotises’ are “never 
swept, lest they should impiously expel the dead. 
Round the table and the hearth seats are placed, 
on which no one‘sits : ‘they are reserved''for the 
dead. Persuaded that, invisible and mute, they 


these imaginary imterviews:are’ carried “to ‘such 


tant of Morlaix believes he has teally associated 
with all the generations of his ‘progenitors. | Pa- 


wauting ; mourning ‘is suspended, for the absent 
cease to béso. After these extraotdinary festi- 


returning to their homes, thé’ relations of the 
dead believe that the latter follow them. Alas! 
it is, on the contrary, the living who tread on the 
heels of the dead, and wifl eré Tong’ join ‘them 
for ever!” 


eee 


DRAMA. , 
Claqueurs.—A French journal of a recent date 
contains the following remonstrance against an 
abuse which has of late increased to a disgasting 
extent in the Parisian theatres: ‘For a long 
time, and, we have yy called the public 
attention to ‘the fact, a set' of mercenaries have 
filled the places in our theatres which were for- 
merly occupied by impartial judges. A handful 
of hired fellows’ aré nightly seen eaertnke by 
strength of fist, the orders of persous who have 
so little self-respect as to have recourse to such 
‘auxiliaries. The real public, the public ‘who 
have paid, are no longer free to express their 
opinion of any play or performer. When a 
spectator, who has purchased the right. of ap- 
probation or disapprobation, ventures to exercise 
Lit, twenty vagabonds attack him, cuff him, and 
tun him out. When a new piece or a new 
actor is announced, it matters little whether the 
piece be good, or the actor able,—there is the 
assurance company! The times are past when 
a clerk might, for fifteen sous, ¢riticise even the 
lines of Corneille, Now-a-days, every this is 
good ; the bombastic verses of that, prétended 
wagic poet, the g e Comediés Of that, vain 
little author, the irsignificant prodiictions of tliat 
fabricator of vaudevilles, the paltry music of th:t 
}youngster who apes thé m the contortions 








ie ‘ 
would have coldly expressed her regrets, thought 


is carried to the twelfth degree, and passes from’ 


of that actor, the grimace of that actress ;‘benc- 


It is therefore that, © 


are really there, a conversation is mi&intained” 
with them: ‘But it ‘is in the cemeteries ‘that’ 


an extent, that, during‘ single dayjan inhabie” 


milies bring their meals into the ca eis a 
they ‘sit~rourid "the= tombs 5 "1 if 


vals, the cemeteries again become’ silent. “In” 
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volent spectators;: yau must applaud them.all, or 
‘ppon it. you will be assailed by the gang of 
reputation-makers! The authonties are enutled 
to see that the number of orders given to authors 
and performers, donot exceed that fixed by the 
miles. Let:them enforce.the strict observance 
of the regulations on this subject, and we shall 
speedily witness the di ce of a shameful 
practice, towhich mediocrity and even imbecility 
at present resorts, in order to reduce the genuine 
opinion of the public to silence, and insolently to 
usurp.the applause which is due only to talents. 
Formerly, an. author was. allowed to sign only a 
certain number of free admissions, proportioned 
tothe importance of his. production. ‘The su- 
perintendance of this matter was carried so far, 
ijally on the first representation of a piece, 
that'the checks were not delivered to the door- 
keepers until.the moment before the doors were 
opened, and thuseven-the richest author had not 
the means of . ing a larger. number of 


actress hadafree admission for two persons. 
With ,only,such,.essistance es this, dramas and 
performers ceme fairly before the public, who 
pronounced. upan them, .. But now, under the 
pretence of neutvalizing the malicious efforts of 
an imaginary cabal, fifty or a hundred crders are 
given..40. fellow whois known. to. be the chief 
of theelague... Hei begins. by selling half of them 
at alow.rate, (to. which is,owing the. practicabi- 
lity.of obtaining, at certain depots, tickets at 
half-price-for all-parts- of the aouse;) and he then 
Tepaitete.the theatne.at the head of his crew, 
andwoe-be tothe honest spectater who attempts 
to express jhig.unbiassed. .epinion! Measures 
ought,to, be .adepted without, delay to repress a 
usage, ,the.continuance of which must rain the 
dramatic art, avdwdrive all decent. persons from 
the houses.) «1 
©) POLITICS. 

Au the calamities of a reyolution may pre- 
sently be expected to befal Spain; though we 
do not give credence to more thap half awe read 
in the Parisian, journals.-—From Greece the news 
is somewhat .eneouraging, Missolonghi having 
nobly resisted. three assaults by land, while its 
blockade by sea is said to have been raised. 


__ WARIRF TES, 


African Eypedition,--- Sim Clapperton sail- 
is 








ed from Portsmouth sm Saturday last, in the 
Brazen, Captain Willes, companions are 
Copan Robert Pearce, and Messrs, Morrison 
and Wilson, surgeons, R, N, ‘The mission thus 
doubled (for Captain Pearce and Mr. Morrison 
take & different course from that of the other 
two) will, it is hoped,,throw much light on the 
interior geography ef Africa, and even lead to an 
amicable intercourse with some of its negro and 
moorish kings, for whom, and their chiefs, many 
suitable presents are embarked. The travellers 
we to land at Benin, and one party, Captain 
Pearce and lis associate, to endeavour to pene- 
trate to Timbuctoo, by an eastern route; while 
Clapperton and his friend seek to reach 
Soudon, hy the north, ‘The king of Soudon, it 
18 undérstgod, fayours the effort, has promised 
to have 9 guide at, Sockatoo, and to use his.in- 
fluence with bis brother monarchs to procure 
their cquptenance, Most cordially do we pray 
success may attend our intrepid country- 
ev restore them safp to us, and full of 
OVETICS ei a. os 

a Fg and extensive cavern has 
lately been digcavered near Matlock ; visitors 
have thus. another subterrdneous expedition, 


JOURNAL/OF THE BELLESMLETTRES. 


Ship-coppering.—A. statement from the. Ply- 
mouth Journal bas,dately run the round .of) the 
uewspapers,. respecting . Sir .H. Davy's..experi- 
ments for protecting the copper sheathing of 
vessels. From an examination of the ships on 
which the hypothesis. has been. tried, it appears 
that, though the iron prevents-the oxidation of 
the copper, it fails to cure the greater evil, (to 
remedy which copper was introduced,) viz. the 
accumulation of foulness at the bottoms of ves- 
sels, in the shape of weeds, bamacles, &c. 
Under these circumstances our naval adminis- 
tration has abandoned the new invention. 

Berlin. The last publi¢ sitting of the Berlin 
Academy, was more than usually interesting. 
M. Guillaume de Humboldt, the brother of the 
traveller, read a metrical translation of several 
passages of an extensive philesophical and reli- 
gious poem, called Blagavad-Gitas ;. to which he 
added some details with respect to the Hindoo 
metaphysics, as compared with the Greek sys- 
tems, It is surprising to see M, Guillaume 
Humboldt, the learned translator of Pindar and 
Sophocles, as familiar with the mysteries of the 
Sanscrit grammar as he is with the Celtic, and 
with the primitive idioms of the new world. 

Thievery-—A little treatise has just been 
published at Paris, devoted to the elucidation of 
the various branches of the only kind of industry 
proscribed by the law. . It is divided into chap- 
ters, the titles of which indicate the nature and 
importance of the work; such as, ‘* Theft of 
watches ;”’. “* Theft of handkerchiefs ;” ** Theft 
of purses ;” “ Theft of snuff-boxes ;” ‘‘ Theft in 
shops ;” ‘* Theft in bed-rooms;” ‘ Theft by 
servants,” &c. Among the modes of robbery, 
the author introduces the | Jottery-office, the 
gamblivg-house, and even the minor theatre. If 
every one who is in danger of being plundered, 
would buy a copy of this treatise, the publisher 
would make his fortune. 





IMPROMPTU, we “ms; 
On reading a miserable attempt at wit, signed 
with the letter Q.. 
Tuov poor witless wit, 
By frenzy thus bit, 
With pity thy ravings we view :— 
Thy head is quite gone, 
Of brains thou hast none ; . 
So pry’thee expose not thy “ Queue!” 
A SS SS A 
LITERARY NOVELTIBS. 


Txere is pow in the press, a new edition of Bishop An- 
drews’s ** Preces Private Quotidiane,” first published 
in 1675, in Greek and Latin. 

Mr. Bentley, a member of the Asiatic Society, bas in 
the press, we understand, ** An Historical View ot the 
Hi Astrenomy,” from the earliest ddwn of that 
science in India, down to the present tine. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Milivurn’s Oriental Cominerce, by Thornton,eroyal 
v0.14, lfis. bds.—Selections from the Latin Poets, Part {. 
Gs, Part IL. 4s. 6d. bds.—Scottish Tourist, 12mo. 9s. bound. 
—NStark’s Picture of Edinburgh, ]8mo. 8s. bound.—Me- 
moifs of Miss G.E. Cary, 3 vols. 8vo. 2. 28. bds.—Boys’ 
Key to the Psalins, 8vo. ds, 6d. bds—Loss of the Kent, 
new edition, !2mo. 2s, 6d. bds.—Boyd’s Thoughts on an 
Illustrious Exile, with other Poems, 8vo. 8s 6d, sewed — 
Bickersteth en the Sacrament, new edition, 12m. 5s. bds, 
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TO GORRESIPONDENTS. 
Wea request our-correspondetits wilt, at this ifgratory 


season, do us the favour to a ry 
very early in the week, if p om 6 ip yen eye 
Ease le. wery Well; . bnt there: is, no, novelty im the 
thoughts to recommend his Harp to a place. = 
apunay is not sufficiently polished. 
Avrog has harilly enoughi of originality —We would 
fain cobble R: S. a little. 

A correspondent says—-‘‘ I. should be. glad to..be in; 
formed, through the mediuin of your Gazette, if there be 
any catalogne or list extant, of the pictures forming the 
Gallery of Charles I., and which, were afterwards, dis- 
persed during the Revolution ? also, if there is named ia 
t, a * Portrait of St. Helen, ‘the Mother of Constantine 
the Great?* Such a picture is in existence, and the fa- 
mily in. whose possession it is, have a tradition that it 
formed part of the above gailéry.”—There is, we know, 
such a catalogue: will any of our readers who have a 
copy, say if the above portrait is mentioned in iti—Ep. 

t. J. shall be welcome: the seener the better, as we 
proxy sometimes at this season, and bave often to seid 
considerable distances. ‘ NP 

Communications from Enfield and Walworth. baye 
severally reached us,which, with many others rece in 
the course of the week, will be duly ivotieed in our next. 








Errata in our review of Moss's Bibli raphy, in our Jast, 
Page 546, col. HF line 48, for “* before that,” read ** before 
in that.”* 
col. 1, line 53, for “ af no consequence,” read: 
* of consequence.” 
¢ol. 2, line 54, for ** edition,” read “ editor?” 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arta. 


THEATRE of ANATOMY, Blenheim-street, 
Great Marlborough-strect-The Autumval Course of Léec- 
tures on Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery, will be commenced 
on Saturday, the ist of October, at 2 o*clock. 
By JOSHUA BROOKRS, F/R. 8. F.L.S, 
Soc, Cas. Nat. Cur. Mosq. Soc. &c. ke. 

Spacious Apartments, throughly ventitwred, and replete with 
every convenience, Will. be ares all the Mor ing for [pe yer. 
pose of Dissecting aud Tnjecraig, where Mr. Brookes attends to 
direct the Niedents, and dumanstrate the various parts as they 
appear ov Dissection, 

The incorveniences wsvally attending Anatomical investiga- 
tions, are counteracted by au antiseptic process, 

‘THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE, ' for SEP- 
‘TEMBER, price ts. containg = morress View of new 
Hall of Christ’s Hospital f ondom—Alse, a Memoiref Abrabam 
Ress, D D.~ Essay Nee) te ae 
early Education; with Reviews of Ne if beew rer 
H s w gate-street, London ; 
ers. 





Published by Fisher, Son, a 
Lsold by Strer@ atid and Co., and all 

~*Phis day is publisbed, in royal Syo. ‘No. JI. price ge Gl 
LOWA CONSPICUA. This Work, contains 
Selection of th: st ornamental Floweriv rubs, en 
FoF a ae eaath orate Cattinmeer Telenor, be. 
By RICHARD MORRIS, F.L.8. Avthor of * iesays Land - 
Reeve Leerwealeg, &e. with four coloured Delindations, by 

“London ; printed for G. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


‘This day is published, No. IU. ter September, ppice’ts. 68s 
rPHE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, and Church 
r. of Jreland cera Conducted by Menibers of the 

tablished Church. 

Contents :—~1. On the Importanes and Duties of the Clerical 
Character 9. Hote Hibernicw, No, 1-3. ‘I Woughts ipoe the 
Death and Sufiprings of Chrisc—4. Refigetions on the Colletys, 
Epistles, and Gospels for the oe & Houth- 5. Lord Liver- 

ol's Speech at the Amgsron Bille Meetings 6 Ten Deysin 

unster—j. The-Jesnite— §, Abe lete Pabhcel Discussions— 
Vindicie Laica—Detente of Religions! TAberty, ‘No. M16: 
Gilly’s Excursion in the Moputeus 6 Pian onte- it: Ryieud’s 
History of Waterford—11. Foreign Religious Vute te —12, 
Domestic Religious lntctligence- Mf nee a may Oy ; Pove 4 
— Association ior disconotenanging ) icg- Pundey School Society 
: Conversive oF a’ Kuman Coutte ren 13. 4 lesiastical 
Tutelligente—14, Literary an esaphies) lntéHigewen, bs. 
New ahh ae 16. ew of Pe bie faire— 17. Petry be 
Abbey of Meflitout—Lines by ‘the Rev. Joba Marriot—T le 
WV atchman’s Soug. , 

Dublin: printed for W. Corry, Jun. and Co.; and Hawilten, 

dams, end Co. Paternosiet-row, London. 








4 NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER Fy contains, amurg various other interest- 
ing articles :—-1. My Books, No. f. Mensgiava—2 Men, Women 
an iminen; or, a New Sex Discosered—3. Coronation © 
Charles X. of the Kings of Dawtrey 4, Cv the Old achogl 
of Dress § London Lyrics; The Maid¢n’s Lement- 6. Grimm's 
Ghost, No. 26; Anti-Oug-of-town Compavy— 7. Embellishments 
of London—&. The Lion Fight—9. The Family Journal, No. p; 
Conversation of Swift and Pope—Provingio! Ballads, No. 3; 
The Legend of the Figpicston 0; cn pasta Heevelling 
, vo a— [ — 19 Berning oF 
Sketches, No 9—12. Letters from ah std a Re wert 
Fount—16. Anth ud atra, en Anecdote, by I... 1 
eT he Universal Culpritere. Vaticinbvena, Canhidowi) and La 


26) Verna 19, Ulla; of, the Adjuration—20. Penn, More, ond: dir 
Witewile a Distkue te The & BU-Cearie ae, Re. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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Mechanics’ Institutions. 
A siPeL NT NUMBER of the GLAS 
GOW MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE was Lammers ~ day 

rice 6d. containing a beautiful line ine Engra and spoir of 

r. Anderson, the father of Mechanics’ lustitutions. well ill. 
of this poe ak ‘ork is now published, 8s. in boards. Vols. I. 
and II. 4th Editions, 8. each. 

: W. RR: Mc. Phan, omens tanlon s Basil 
Steuart, 139, Cheapside. 


Ty LONDON MAGAZINE, No. IX. (New 
afariet) for Se 5. Contents .—Journal of a Detenu, 
Eye-witness o| che Events in Paris sarieg the first four 
mont 7] of 1214, No. 1.—Ode to the Anatomie Vivante—Letter 
Rome on the present state of Italian Literatare—British |" 
Teetiation, No. I!.—The Bricks of the Modern Babylon— Wines. 
No. IL. The Wines of France More Fashious— Sorrows of ** *** 
w Du the Demenisstenat Wild Seimale -Review : The Complete 
Servant—Letters from Paris, by Grimm’s Grandson, No. I 
petierione, from bis wupa lished MSS.—Music of the Month— 
Tales, ara Family—Literary Intelligence, | * 
Book ublished chines Intelligence, &e. &e. 
blisbed by Hhunt and 








XV. of 
METROPOLI- 
ea mpletion of Geo- 
wd Biographical Division. Herod the 
Great, Caius Cesar Caligula, Tiberius Claudius Drusus Cesar 
Nero Claudius Cwsar—[V. Miscetlancous Division. English 
anaes. cor-cyc, including Cork, Cossack, Council, Cours- 

, Court, Crane, C reed, Crimea, Crocodile, Crotalus, € uldees, 
Cardistan, ) Cyelades, be. ke: 

«* Atew copies are printed on Ng I papers with proof im- 
pressions of the Plates, price 11. 16s. ‘arts from |. to X 
on royal ordemy paper, may be aan ‘toge ks or separately. 

Priuted for J. Mawman; C. and gets jaldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy; Sherwood, Gil wookg ‘and Viper; Geo, B. Whit 
taker; J. Duncan, London: J. Parker, Oxtord: and Deighton 
aud Sons, C peneriaee 5 ; and may be had of all Booksellers im the 
=— oC 


tak y published, price 11. 1s. Pai 
rpae ‘YCLOPEDIA 
TANA. eect 1. Pure Sciences. 
metry—Ill. Historical 


ay is pubiiched 
HE CONNOISEUES  REPERTORIUM ; 
vr, a Universal Listorical Record of Artists and their 
Works, as relates to Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Fn- 
aphing » from the revival of the F ine oy in the twelfth century 
to the present epoc’ FE y Tables o 
Cyphers, } Mowograms, < one r sbbresineed Signatures of Artists. 
By THOMAS DOD 
This Work will be aly im the t...-¥ of four to six parts 
annually, till completed. 

A superior Edition of the same Work is printed in 8vo. ou fine 
paper, impressed on ~~ side of the leaf only, to serve the pur- 
s of rice 15s. each part. 
Printed for the Author, and sold by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
5, Waterloo-Place, London ; and by all Book and Printsellers 

in che United Singdom, 


AMES’S NAVAL HISTORY .—The publica- 
tion of the new Edition of this Work has = unavoidably 

delayed, owing chiefly to the diag and ot 

whieh it will comtain. Officers and others, having corrections 

to make or information, to furaish, are respectfully solicited to 

iw their communications. This Work ‘will be in od 
vols, Svo. with diagrams of all the me actions. 
12, ery South Lambet 














Bing ‘ price 1. tis. s. 6d. boards 

WANneiNes ix in SOUTH AMERICA, the 
North West of the United States, and the Antilles, from 
for Cabinets of Natural Hist 

ATER ON, Esq. of Walton Hall, wv ‘akefield. 

inted for J. Mawman, Laudgate-street. 

Dr. Ayre oo Diagtee of the hi oe and the other Diatice Organs. 
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"hy By CHARLES 





BSERVAT 1ONSon the Nature 

and Eicetaen of those Disorders of the LIVER aad 

her Diges! peane i vi rhe are Sonominaved 

PILioUs COMPLAINTS. y JOSEPH AYRE, . Mem- 
ber of the Royal College SPR 

Prioted for aud sold by Batdw n, 

noster-row. 


<3 and Joy, Pater- 





udsome vol. 


AN AC Cou NT, HISTORIC. in  SOLITICAL, 
ud SUATISTICAL of the: UNITED PROVINCES of 
RIO DE LA PLATA; with an Appendix concerning the Usur- 
pation ef Mew ideo b y the hetursese and Brazilian Govern- 
meats, Witha Map of the Rio de la Plata and a Plan of Buenos 
Ayres. ‘Transtoted from the Spanish. 
imted for R. Ackermann, 101, Strand. 
whom may also be had, 
The same Work in = ee Spanish, at the same pee 
T his da is published . Me. Lear n, 26, Haymarket, 1 
iT of highly finished coloured DESIGNS 
of the most elegant and fashionable LONDON — 

RIAGES, They are executed iu the most perfect manner, ona 
correct seal¢, forthe advantage of Amatears aed the’ Frade in 
general, who will find them ‘ot peculiar oa de in nenioning the 
present fashions, ‘These are complete Desigus of the eight, or 
wader Spritg Carviage, at present so genera ly in use, from its 
superior strength aud elasticity, for ease and preservation on 
pavements, wad which is found of considerable importance in 
all large citiess Also several correct designs of the most modern 
single bodied Phactous. The Two Parts complete, 
price al, 2s, 

This day is ao in imperial 8vo. price 9s.; proofs, ‘royal 
4to. 1463 proofs, worm Ge. v3 greets before ag writ- 
ing, o@ lad T, imperial 

“Tews "i in LONDON es wis ENVIRONS, 
raver by C pe AATH, from Drawings b: P. 

PME Westall, A. R.A. and F. Mackenzie ariceet 
This Work ~ comprise the most heautiful and remarkable 

Scenes on er Thames, Delineations of the most impor- 

taut Public wilds, s, with a variety of Seeellandaens Pictar- 

esque Views in the British M Environs. 

it is intended that it shall consist of Tucive Numbers, each 
containing Five Engraviugs, with brief letter-press Descriptions 
of ~ several Views. 











ofthe d state of most KineEarreriogs, 
the Publishers can confideatly promise that a Number shall ap- 
pear regularly on the Coss day of cach month. 
London : Sw Hurst, - “pecans and Co., 5, Waterloo- 
Place; and R, Jennings, Po: Poultry 


larke, Tevistock-street, Covent- -68T lin j 


“| Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Pa 
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— a post Bvo. 15s. boards : 
ENES and TRAVELLING 
RrCREAT feos” By JOHN HOWISON, Hae. 
Of the Hovourable East India Company's Serv 
Lindon for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. B. Whittaker, 


Of whom may be may the same Author, 


Sketches of Upper Canada; Third Edition, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. board 
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The Sixth cae - a de. price a. 15s.; and Vols. IX. and X. 


of 
HE Rev. Dr. LINGARD'S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, songpining tbe Reigns of James 1. and 
Charles 4. 
A Third Edition of Dr. Lingard’s History of 
of Chari from the first Tovasion, by the Romans, to the Death 
harles I. In 10 yols. 8 Price 61. 
«* The succeeding 7th voiame, im gto. and the lith and 12th 
valemet, in 8vo. will bring this History down to tlfe 


hi 


e 5th Edition, improved, $s. 
N ESSAY on BATHING "© Comprising Re. 
marks on ys ARTHUR ———, Sea Bathing, kc, 
LAR 
“* This Work will be found to cont: pen bt be 
and more valuable practical remarks than any 
peared on the subject. Resette of oe, No. 39. 
e same Aut! 
2. The Young Mot : Mot her’s Assistant, i in the Pre- 
vention and Treatment of the Di 
vations fagened atl e Diseases of Infants and Children, 
& 3. An Essay ‘on. Diseases of the Skin ; with 
rvat 3 ff f Sul 
euveust ee tie. 5. 6d. warege Fumigation = 
4. A Manual for the Preservation of Health, 
and the Prevention of Diseases incidental to the middle pr 
acnoced pes oid We HP nN 
ublished and so! olburn, 8 Barli street, 
(removed from Condutt-streat, ) ee 
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Printed for J. Mawman, Ludgate-stréet, 
ln two large vols. ~ > Ape is peer 1. is. the Ninth Edition, | * 


ud corre of 
FLLEMENTS < of GENT BRAL KNOWLEDGE 
4 introdactory to useful Books in the principal wis ches of 
Literature and Scjence, With Lists of the most approved A 
thors; including the Editions of the Classics, yw. done 
chiefly for the Junior Students, in the ak and the 
higher Classes in the Schools, 
HENRY KETT 
Late Fellow of Trinity Colle Sufeed. 
Mp d Change vant, and 





faterloe-place, Pall-ma 
Sturm’s Ly qe) abridged = “Hema. 
n 12mo. price 5s he Third OY of 
EFLECT 1ONS- y= “EVERY AY in the 


YEAR, on the Werks of God, and his pean, through- 
out all Nature. TURM 
S 


By 
Abridged and Tertaleted by JOHN HEMET, A 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, Booksellers to the ie iety for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, St. Paul's Church-yard, amd 





*| — place, Pall-mall. 


his Work i is, in the Society's List of Books, ded 


» by re oan Co, Foreign Booksellers, 


A® ATOMIE des: SY ‘ST TEMES NERVEUX des 
ANIMAUX a’ VERTEBRES ; appliguee & la Physiologie et 

& la Zoologie ; sony aon =. Battie Physiolog selogione est faite 
a ey org anced (Membre de I’Institute de 
France.) ParA MOUTINS, Docteur de Médecine. 2 vols, 
8vo. and vol. orPineee 11. Gs. 

La Tante et la Niece, Logi i P Allemand. 
Par Mde. de Moutoliew. 4 vols. 12mo. 

Petit’s Tabfenux de Mecurs ou Macedoine 
Critique et Litteraive, Par Ch. Paul de Kock. 2 vols. 12mo0. 9, 

Dictionnairé.Grec Moderne Fran ais, conte: 
naut les Diverses Acceptations des Mots, leur aa, 
cienne ou Moderne, et sant tes Temps Irregutiers des fake 
suivi d’un Double Yocabulaire de Noms Propres d’Homumes et de 
Femme de Mays et de Villes. Par F. D.. Dehique. Square 
12mo. 


ust published, 
Vida Literaria de i: J.L. Villanueva, escrita 
porel mismo. 2 vols. 
An Introduction ‘to > Spanish Reading, being 
easy Seti in the Spanish Language; with an inter. 
lineary and spa pre adapted to the acquirement of 





es Porcchicl ; ending V.ibraries. 


ne vol, Syo. price 14s. in boards, 
DENTALOGIA GRECA. Sophoctis Edipus 
Tyseenee, s Coloneus, et Antigone; Euripidis 
Phoenisse ; et Tesi i Septem contra Thebas. Quinque scili- 
cet Dramata de culdhertlinn Thebaide Scri 
Notis Anglice Scriptis illustravit, et Lexicon vocum difficilio~ 


rum adjecit. 
GULIELMUS TROLLOPE, M 
Christi Orph » et Aute “Pembrokiensis 
ud Cantabrigienses nuperrime Alumnus. 
Printed for" C. ond J. Rivington, St. Paul's one YY ard, and 
Vecerion Piece E Pall-Mall 
In two large = Bro. price al. in Saas dedicated by 
r tw ion to te Earl of Liverpool, 

HE NEW "TESTAMENT, arranged in 
sot ante gS and Historical Order, "in such manner that 
the wees ap the E Pet he Gasp me ~My ae ~! go one 
connected Hist he Gospels on the Basis of the Harmo- 
nies of Light! a MF ir ae ‘on, Newcome, and Mi- 











chaelis—the Accognt of the Resurrection, on the Authorities of 
West, Townson, and gee eld. The Epistles jae inserted in 
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log zy. By the Rev. GEORGE | TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge; - Domestic Chaplain to the 
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brated Performers :—Mr. Kean, Mr. Liston, Miss Foote, Mrs. 
Davison, Mr. Harley, ae O'Neil, Mr. H. Kemble, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Mi Pearman land, Mr. Sherwin, ‘Mrs. Jordan, 
Miss F. Kelly, Mr. Nh, Mr. Sapio, Mrs. yn, Mr. s. 
Kemble, Miss Carew, Mr. “Faweett, Mrs. West, Mr. Munden, 
Mrs. Orger, Mr. Knight, Miss ha mg Mr. Rayner, Mrs. 
Daven . Mr. Brown, Miss Smithson, Mr. Emery, Miss| ~~ 
Povey, } r. J. Palmer, Mr. Fitzwilliam. 
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